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Description, digression, narrative, analysis—all are 
denied you. Stage dialogue is, by comparison, easy 
of achievement: you have the actors themselves to 
help you, with their inflexions of voice, their facial 
play, their pantomime, not to mention the scenic 
accessories. But in dialogue on paper you have to 
produce your effect with a minimum of material. 
Your interlocutors must reveal themselves—their 
whole selves, and nothing but themselves. Your 
little fishes must not talk like big whales. Your talk 
must not be too “ literary,” or it ceases to be natural ; 
nor too flat and pedestrian, or it ceases to be art at all. 
Since Swift wrote his “ Polite Conversation,” very 
few English writers have been able to reproduce suc- 
cessfully the ordinary chatter of ordinary people. Mr. 
Anstey can do it, but no other name comes readily 
to the point of the pen. In France, on the other 
hand, the dialogue form has been brought to rare 
perfection. To name only two writers, “Gyp” and 
M. Henri Lavedan turn out between them scores of 
dialogues every year, which never fail to be capital 
reading. M. Lavedan’s specialty, hitherto, has been 
the dialogue of “smart” society. In his new book, 
“Leur Coeur” (Paris: Ernest Kolb), he passes from 
Captain Absolute to Fag, and gives us the talk not of 
society but of its domestics. We know what rather 
heartless sport this theme afforded Thackeray, and 
with us the Thackerayan tradition is still powerful. 
M. Lavedan regards the Parisian Jeames with more 
kindly indulgence. He even presents him in heroic 
attitudes. Take, for instance, the great M. Tom Henry 
—who is, however, an Anglo-Parisian. M.Tom Henry 
has never consented to live in the household of anyone 
below a prince or a duke. He once got so low as a 
marquis, but has no notion how to valet a count. 
Before taking a fresh place, he sends his new master 
his little treatise on “cet art, si difficile qu’est l’art 
de servir,” bound in full morocco by Trautz- 
Bauzonnet, a numbered copy on Japanese paper, 
with, of course, his own book-plate. It is a manual 
of the Perfect Valet, written with the sententious 
brevity of a La Rochefoucauld among lackeys. 
Thus :— 
“ CHAPTER ONE. 
Morning Duties. 


Enter without knocking. 

Arouse without touching. 

Admit the proper proportion of daylight. 

Let the Prince know, by discreetly coming 
and going, that he is not alone ici-bas—and wait 
for orders. 

If they are delayed, solicit them by your 
very silence. 

Present to the prince the mask of an intelli- 
gent and sagacious servitor; restore to him, if 
only by an attitude of refinement and devotion, 
the taste for daily life. 

If the Prince talks, listen. Respectfully, but 
not with servility : we have both a soul! 

Whatever the Prince’s familiarity, never 
laugh. 

Never sneeze. 

Never speak first, except to announce some 
startling news, such as: the Emperor of Austria 
is dead. . . Sarah Bernhardt has committed 
suicide. . . The Palais de Justice has been 
blown up. 

Maintain an attitude of constant approval. 

Be fond of the Prince’s dog, if he has one; 
may do not appear to be more fond of it than 

e is.” 


Another model domestic is one who always 
chooses his masters among men of letters, and 
renders them what he calls a “service de pensée.” 
He reads all his master’s old books, and expects a 
presentation copy (first edition, with autograph) of 
his new ones. He is even prepared to play the part 
of Moliére’s cook, and to offer his respectful advice, 
should his master wish to have it, on some piece of 
“copy.” Altogether, M. Lavedan’s book is vastly 
amusing. 


So is M. Jacques du Tillet’s “Coeur d’Actrice” 
(Calmann Lévy), which is also in dialogue form. 
M. du Tillet, who is the well-known dramatic critic of 
the Revue Bleue, seems to have an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the life of fascinating actresses off as well 
as on the stage, which his English fellow-craftsmen 
cannot butenvy him. And these fascinating actresses 
are actresses of “la maison,” members of the Comédie 
Francaise—none of your small fry of the minor 
theatres. Lucky fellows, these French dramatic 
critics! But M. du Tillet is rather ungallant to his 
fair friends. He dissects the actress’s heart almost 
as unkindly as Addison dissected the coquette’s. 
Though he does not say so outright, he leads us to 
infer that the actress’s heart is hardened between 
the exigencies of her profession and the importunities 
of her innumerable adorers. The question suggests 
itself whether a gentleman who is engaged in criticis- 
ing these ladies as artists is acting quite delicately in 
writing a novel to expose their frailties as women. 
But, no doubt, liberal allowance must be made for 
the peculiar view which has always been taken of 
the actress in French society. 


THE DRAMA. 


“ AGATHA TYLDEN.”—“‘IN TOWN.” 


OHN TYLDEN is dead, John Tylden the merchant 
prince, the man who has made Blackport what it 
is—and what it is we can see through the window of 
John Tylden’s office: a forest of masts, a conglomera- 
tion of bales, a place of cranes and trucks and ugly 
warehouses. Grimy commerce is writ large all over 
that little picture framed by the window. But 
John, the founder of it all, is dead. Wheresoever 
the carcase is, there will the eagle’ be gathered 
together; and Blackport has come to the office to 
learn who is going to carry the business on. For 
John’s sole successor is a daughter, Agatha. What 
ean a woman do with such a business? No doubt, 
says the hard-mouthed Scotchman, Graham Macfar- 
lane (he really says “ nae doot,” and, indeed, always 
talks the rough Doric of “ A Window in Thrums”), 
no doubt she will want a partner in the firm—and 
proposes himself. He is rejected, as also is Hugh 


* Ainsworth, who offers not only to manage the busi- 


ness, but to marry Agatha. The fact is, Agatha is 
resolved to work “ Tyldens” without a collaborator 
of any sort. She is a strong-minded woman. She 
has prepared herself for commerce by hard study 
at—Cambridge. I find this confidence of hers in the 
Higher Mathematics quite pathetic. What have the 
Binomial Theorem and Routh’s Rigid Dynamics to 
do with bookkeeping by double entry? Never mind. 
Agatha means to be a woman of business. And as 
an earnest of her determination she begins by wear- 
ing a plain black stuff gown. And yet she is played 
by Mrs. Langtry! Think of it! While you are 
thinking of it you are startled by the shrill scream 
of a railway whistle. It is the up express carrying 
the rejected Hugh Ainsworth up to London. The 
Act-drop descends upon Agatha going through heavy 
ledgers in the lonely office. 

This first Act shows you that you are in for a 
business play. It is a dismal look-out. Day-books, 
invoices, bills of lading, profit-and-loss accounts, and 
balance-sheets, seldom make good stage “ properties.” 
Business has its romantic side, “ nae doot” ; but that 
side is not easily turned to the footlights. Itisa 
matter of abstract calculations, rows of figures on 
scraps of white or blue paper, mental processes of 
inference and deduction—things not readily to be 
translated into action and pantomime, which are, 
after all, the fundamental modes of dramatic ex- 
pression. But I pass on. ‘Ten years have elapsed— 
ten bad years for Blackport and for “ Tyldens”; yet 
outwardly the great firm was never so flourishing. 
We see success in Agatha’s gowns (which she now 
gets from Paris), in her important merchant-princess 
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manner, in her houseful of visitors. One of her visitors 
is a lordling, blind and sympathetic, like Caleb 
Deecie in Mr. Albery’s play, and “absurdly rich.” 
The presence of this lordling at once sets me specu- 
lating. He is not wanted now—Agatha is not in 
love with him. I conclude that he will be wanted 
later on, so I instinctively name him Lord Dénoue- 
ment. At this moment Hugh Ainsworth returns to 
Blackport. Mr. Lewis Waller—for it is he—had 
gone away by the up express in a jacket, and smooth- 
shaven; he comes back, after ten years, in a frock- 
coat, and bearded. This is to indicate a serious 
purpose. Ainsworth is the emissary of a colossal 
firm which holds all Blackport and even the great 
“Tyldens” in the hollow of its hand. He has come 
to examine Tyldens’ books. Query: does he still 
love Agatha, and is he really on a lover’s errand? 

That we see in the next Act. Once more we are 
in old John Tylden’s office, swept and garnished, and 
furnished with all the commercial improvements of 
the intervening decade. Old John looks down from 
a picture over the chimney-piece. His daughter is 
in a ball-dress, pirouetting feverishly round the 
telephones and the ledgers, nervously anxious as to 
the real meaning of Ainsworth’s visit. He loses no 
time in enlightening her. He takes her balance- 
sheet in hand, goes through the items one by one, 
and proves to her that her figures are all wrong. 
(Oh, Cambridge!) She has over-estimated the assets 
of the firm, which, he compels her to see, is really a 
sham, a fraud, an insolvent concern. The wretched 
woman writhes and storms and groans under the 
exposure. Ainsworth is relentless. She must declare 
herself bankrupt, and call a meeting of creditors. 
She appeals to his old love—actually offering to 
marry the man she had coldly rejected—but in vain. 
She declares she will commit suicide. But Ainsworth 
is not moved an inch from his purpose. She must 
sign the declaration of bankruptcy; and at last, worn 
out, a limp dishevelled thing, sign it she does. It is 
an exciting scene, closely and forcibly written; and 
Mr. Edward Rose acknowledges that it is adapted 
from a Norwegian drama—A Bankruptcy of Bjérn- 
sterne Bjérnson, I understand. In some quarters I 
read that the business details of the scene are some- 
what fantastic. Balance-sheets, it seems, are not 
prepared, or revised, like this one of Agatha’s. But 
what of that? Half the audience knows nothing 
about the real details of balance-sheets, and the 
other half doesn’t care. The real details would, very 
ie not seem real on the stage. As old Boileau 
said, 


“Le vrai peut quelquefois n’étre pas vraisemblable.” 


The great thing is, that the business detail of 
the scene is vraisemblable, and it serves as the pre- 
text for a dramatic conflict between a strong, stead- 
fast man, all self-control and “reserved force,” and 
a weak woman, all nerves and emotion. Mr. Waller 
plays the scene very well, and Mrs. Langtry as well 
as she can. When the scene is over (but not until 
then) one or two awkward questions suggest them- 
selves. All these years Ainsworth has been watch- 
ing from afar over the fortunes of “Tyldens” 
out of the love he bears Agatha. Why did 
he not intervene before? He admits he knew 
the firm to be insolvent two years ago. It almost 
looks as though he had deliberately allowed things 
to go from bad to worse for the sheer pleasure of 
saying “I told you so: I said a woman,could not 
manage this business, and you see I was right.” 
Even at this, the eleventh hour, he names a sum 
which would enable the business to tide over the 
crisis. He has unlimited command of capital: why 
does he not lend Agatha the required sum? The 
truth, of course, is, that had he done these things 
we should not have had Mr. Rose’s, or Bjérnson’s, 
exciting scene. 

The fourth act is not so exciting. The meeting 
of creditors is called, and Agatha has to go through 
the torture of declaring herself bankrupt before the 
commercial community of Blackport, represented 


by a gentleman in a red wig, a stone-deaf imbecile, 
and the (more than ever) hard-mouthed Scotchman. 
But the bankruptcy is no sooner declared than it is 
annulled. You remember the “absurdly rich” Lord 
Dénouement? He now justifies my name for him, 
by offering to lend Agatha the sum which, Ainsworth 
says, will keep “Tyldens” going. Agatha accepts it on 
condition that Ainsworth becomes the real head of the 
business (with the prospect of marrying the nominal 
head in the near future), and the play is over. It 
is carefully and, on the whole, competently played. 
Of the two principals I have already spoken. Mr. 
Cyril Maude is delightful as Graham Macfarlane ; 
while Miss Marie Linden and Mr. Edmund Maurice 
are amusing in minor parts. But it is Mr. Edmund 
Rose whom I want chiefly to congratulate. In 
Agatha Tylden he has proved that it is possible, once 
in a blue moon, to write a business play without 
being dull, though some of the credit for this must 
go to Bjérnson, “ nae doot.” 

The new “ musical farce” at the Prince of Wales’s, 
In Town—of which the farce is supplied by Messrs. 
Adrian Ross and James Leader, and the music by 
Mr. Osmond Carr—is apparently designed to give 
three of our leading burlesque performers, Mr. 
Arthur Roberts, Miss Florence St. John, and Miss 
Sylvia Grey, the opportunity of playing themselves 
—themselves, that is, as “ithers” (to speak the idiom 
of Graham Macfarlane) see them—paragraphed in the 
sporting papers. The French have a phrase for the 
act of giving a loose rein to your individuality—“ to 
abound in your own sense.” These three artists may 
be said to abound in their own nonsense—and 
very diverting nonsense it is too. Mr. Roberts is 
in his mood of most extravagant drollery ; Miss St. 
John is in capital voice; and the only fault to be 
found with Miss Sylvia Grey’s dancing is that there 
is too little of it. Their adventures lead them to 
the vestibule of a London Caravanserai and behind 
the scenes of a Burlesque Theatre—two of the chief 
centres of “ life,” remember, as “life” is pictured by 
the sporting paragraphists aforesaid. Mr. Eric Lewis 
presents an admirable combination of dignity and 
frivolity as a couwlisse-haunting duke, and Miss 
Phyllis Broughton displays what the newspapers of 
the Mme. Vestris period used to call a “ charming 
breeches-figure” in boy’s clothes. Mr. Adrian Ross’s 
lyrics, by the way, are far above the average of 
theatrical verse. A. B. W. 


EUGENE ONEGIN. 


HE “ Eugéne Onegin” of Pushkin has been trans- 

lated into French prose, English doggerel, and 
German poetry; the version by Bodenstedt, other- 
wise “Mirza Schaffy,” being really worthy of the 
Russian original. The opera on the subject of 
Eugene Onegin, now being played under the auspices 
of Signor Lago at the Royal Opera, Olympic, gives 
but little idea of Pushkin’s celebrated poem. But it 
reproduces the main incidents of the work; and 
these have been knitted together with some skill by 
the librettist. Kugéne Onegin is a semi-Byronic 
personage who, like so many heroes of poems, novels, 
and plays in Russia, avoids Government service, 
despises Russian society, especially official society, 
and, while ridiculing his countrymen’s passion for 
everything foreign, lives by preference abroad. This 
typical Russian character is represented’ at the 
Olympic Theatre with much subtlety and perfect dis- 
tinction by Mr. Eugéne Oudin. Onegin has a friend 
named Lensky, who describes himself as a poet, but, 
as impersonated by Mr. Iver McKay, scarcely looks 
like one. The impulsive young bard and the calm, 
well-bred man of the world go together to visit the 
widow of a country gentleman who has two interest- 
ing daughters: Olga, a lively, superficial girl, to 
whom Lensky is engaged to be married, and Tatinna, 
a meditative, emotional girl, who, on seeing Onegin 
for the first time, recognises him as the ideal who 
has long occupied her thoughts, even as in the 
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Flying Dutchman of Wagner Vanderdecken occupies 
the thoughts of Senta. Onegin makes no effort to 
please Tatiana, but he charms her all the same; 
and she at last becomes so much infatuated with 
the young man that she resolves, whatever may 
come of so rash a step, to write to him an avowal 
of her love. 

As if to make the matter worse than it really is, 
some of our critics describe Tatiana as a farmer’s 
daughter, whereas she is precisely in the same 
social position as Onegin himself. There are very 
few farmers even now in Russia— agronomes” 
they prefer to call themselves. But in the days 
before the emancipation, farmers were about as 
numerous in Russia as sailors ir Switzerland or 
mountaineers in Holland. There were peasants 
and proprietors without any intermediate class: 
and while the peasants were serfs, the only land- 
owners were members of the nobility. 

The scene in which the love-lorn Tatiana sits up 
all night writing what she scarcely dares put down 
on paper is full of beauty and variety. She writes 
a letter, tears it up, begins another, is still dis- 
satisfied, until at last she finishes her epistle and 
sends it by an old confidential servant (Mme. 
Sviatlovsky) for delivery to Onegin. This mixture 
of Childe Harold and Lara responds to Tatiana’s 
passionate avowal by offering her good advice and 
the affection of a brother, and she is naturally cut 
to the heart. For the poor girl is suffering from 
what Stendhal, in his treatise on “ Love,” calls 
* Amour-Passion;” also from the sprete injuria 
forme of the Latin poet. And now, at the back of 
the stage, are heard the voices of young peasant girls, 
singing of love in its most primitive form—Stendhal’s 
“ Amour Simple.” The contrast is very striking ; and 
here the Act ends. It must be added that the part 
of Tatiana is charmingly sung and also with consider- 
able dramatic force by Mme. Fanny Moody, whose 
interpretation of the “Letter Song”—or, rather, 
“Letter Scene ’’—does her infinite credit. 

In the second Act we have a ball going on at 
the manor house (not farm) of the amiable widow 
(Mile. Selma). Vexed, most unreasonably, at having 
been brought by his friend Lensky to a frivolous 
entertainment, the high-minded Onegin flirts out- 
rageously with Lensky’s betrothed; going so far, 
indeed, that he at last causes the hot-tempered 
young poet to offer him achallenge. Onegin very 
unwillingly accepts; and in the next scene he comes 
late to the duel, bringing with him his French valet 
to act as second. But comedy ends in tragedy. Onegin 
shoots Lensky; and the unhappy man, who was 
sincerely attached to his unhappy friend, leaves the 
country in despair. 

We have now, by a simple but murderous 
process, got rid of Lensky. Olga, her mother, and 
her old nurse equally disappear; and the stage 
would be left to Tatiana and Onegin, but that now a 
certain Prince Gremin comes upon the scene. As if 
to console him for the smallness of his part, the 
composer has given him a simple but very effective 
air, which, as sung by Mr. Charles Manners, pro- 
vokes much applause and a demand for repetition. 
Apart from a waltz and a mazurka in the ball 
scene, and semi-burlesque air sung by a French 
tutor, there is nothing that in plain language 
can be called a “tune” until Prince Gremin sings 
the one in question. The favour with which 
it is received shows that, to succeed, a composer 
must not dispense altogether with those set pieces 
which neither Gounod in Faust, nor Ambroise Thomas 
in Mignon, nor Bizet in Carmen, nor Mascagni 
in La Cavalleria Rusticana,,could do without. 
Prince Gremin of the tunefuf song is Tatiana’s 
husband ; and Onegin, returning to St. Petersburg 
after an absence of two years, is distressed to learn 
that such is the fact. Now that there is so 
formidable an obstacle in the way, nothing will 
satisfy Onegin but to gain once more Tatiana’s 
love. He goes tq@see her at her own house; and 
here there is a ionate scene for the two lovers 


(Tatiana, though forced to marry Prince Gremin, has 
never ceased to care for Onegin) which is almost 
as dramatic, almost as beautiful, as the famous duet 
for Raoul and Valentine in Les Huguenots. After 
a momentary confession Tatiana proclaims her deter- 
mination to remain faithful to her husband. 

There is not much spectacle, not much drama in 
the opera, but there is a good deal of human nature 
in it, and an abundance of beautiful music; and 
Signor Lago deserves the thanks of the community 
for having introduced the work. 


THE ALDERMAN IN ART. 


T seems to be taken for granted that a corporation 
cannot edit a newspaper. It passes without ques- 
tion that such work is more satisfactorily accom- 
plished by a single individual than by any number 
of individuals. But, strange to say, a different 
opinion obtains regarding a picture gallery. In our 
great towns—certainly in Liverpool and Manchester 
—the general opinion is that the entire management 
of the art of the town can be undertaken by the 
corporation. It is believed that aldermen and 
County Councillors are not only the best judges as to 
how much money should be spent on art-——which, 
indeed, is the case—but that they can decide how 
the money voted for the encouragement of art 
should be spent. 
Last month the Liverpool County Council as- 
sembled to discuss the purchase of two pictures 
recommended by the art committee—‘‘ Summer,” 
by Mr. Hornel; and “ The Higher Alps,” by Mr. Stott, 
of Oldham. The discussion that ensued is described 
by the Liverpool Daily Post as “amusing.” It was 
ludicrous, and those who do not care a snap of the 
fingers about art might think it amusing. The joke 
was started by Mr. Lynskey, who declared that the 
two pictures in question were mere daubs. Mr. 
Lynskey did not think that the Glasgow school of 
painting had yet been recognised by the public, and 
until it had he did not see why the corporation 
should pay £500 for these two productions, merely 
for the sake of experimenting. Thereby we are to 
understand that in forming a collection of pictures 
it is the taste of the public that must be considered. 
“Of course,” cry the aldermen; “we are here to 
-supply the public with what it wants.” As I said 
last week, the corporations of Manchester and 
Liverpool do not seem to have yet grasped the fact 
that there is no real analogy between a picture 
gallery and a dressmaker’s shop. The next speaker 
was Mr. Burgess. He could not imagine how any- 
one could recommend the purchase of such pictures. 
This does not surprise me. The Mr. Burgesses of 
twenty-five years ago could not understand how 
anyone could buy Corots. Mr. Smith asked if it 
were really a fact that the committee had bought 
the pictures. He was assured that they would be 
bought only if the council approved of them; where- 
upon Alderman Samuelson declared that if that 
were so they would not be bought. Dr. Cummins 
compared the pictures to cattle in the parish pound, 
and it is reported that the remark caused much 
laughter. Then someone said—I think it was Mr. 
Smith—that the pictures had horrified him; where- 
upon there was more laughter. Then a member 
proposed that they should have the pictures brought 
in, to which proposition another member objected, 
amid much laughter. Then Mr. Daughan suggested 
that the chairman and vice-chairman should explain 
the meaning of the pictures to the council. More 
laughter and more County Council humour. The 
meeting was a typical meeting, and it furnishes us 
with the typical councillor—Alderman Samuelson. 
In the report of the meeting before me Alderman 
Samuelson seems to have been as garrulous as he was 
irrepressible. He not only spoke at greater length 
than all the rest of the councillors put together, but 


did not hesitate to interrupt the members of the 
| committee with irrelevant remarks. Speaking of 
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pictures by Millais, Holman Hunt, and Rossetti, he 
said :—“* We have had exhibitions, and the works of 
these great artists were at various times closely 
scrutinised, and they had borne the most careful 
scrutiny that could be directed to them. Now I 
defy you to take a number of pictures such as those 
in dispute, and do the same with them.” It will be 
clear to all artists that no one could have spoken the 
words I have quoted who was not absolutely ignorant 
of the art of painting. Imagine the poor alderman 
going round, magnifying-glass in hand, subjecting 
Millais and Holman Hunt to the closest scrutiny. 
And how easy it is to determine what was passing 
in his mind during the examination of the Glasgow 
school! “I can’t see where this foot finishes; the 
painter was not able to draw it, so he covered it up 
with a shadow. In the pictures of that fellow 
Guthrie the grass is merely a tint of green, whereas 
in the ‘Shadow of the Cross’ I can count all the 
shavings.” But we will not seek to penetrate further 
into this very alderman-like mind. He then went 
on to declare that the Glasgow school of paint- 
ing was “no more in comparison to what they 
recognised as a school of painting than a charity 
school was to the University of Oxford.” Iam sorry 
our alderman did not say what was the school of 
painting that he and his fellow-aldermen admired. 
In the absence of any precise information on the 
subject I will venture té suggest that the school they 
recognise is the school of Bartlett and Solomon. The 
gallery possesses two large works by these masters 
—the Gondoliers, and the great picture of Samson, 
which fills an entire end of one room. But what 
would be of paramount interest would be to hear 
our alderman explain what he meant by this 
astonishing sentence:—‘ The only motive of Mr. 
Hornel’s picture is a mode of art or rather artifice, in 
introducing a number of colours with the idea of 
making them harmonise; and this could be done, and 
had been done, by means of the palette-knife.” 

I have not the least idea what this means, but I 
am none the less interested. For, although void of 
sense, the alderman’s words allow me to look down a 
long line of illustrious ancestry —Prud’ homme, Chad- 
band, Stiggins, Phillion, the apothecary in “ Madame 
Bovary.” After passing through numerous trans- 
formations, an eternal idea at last incarnates it- 
self in a final form. How splendid our alderman is! 
Never did a corporation produce so fine a flower. He 
is sententious, he is artistic. And how he lets fall from 


his thick lips those scraps of art-jargon which he- 


picked up in the studio where he sat for his portrait! 
He is moral: he thinks that nude figures should 
not be sanctioned by the corporation; he believes 
in the Bank, and proposes the Queen’s health as if 
he were fulfilling an important duty ; he goes to the 
Academy, and dictates the «estheticism of his native 
town; he is the'type and epitome of aldermen. So 
we have secured the conclusive specimen! and when 
fixed on its cork, and labelled, we will forget its 
buzzing, futile, and troublesome life, and look upon 
it with pride and interest. And in such generous 
and forgiving spirit, I am sure, Mr. Rathbone will 
examine his tormentor, and all the vexations he has 
been the victim of will be as if they had never been. 

Mr. Rathbone I have always understood to be 
the life and soul of the Liverpool art gallery. It is 
owing to his enthusiasm and his industry that 
Liverpool is able to bring together every year so 
much various and interesting art. Without Mr. 
Rathbone Liverpool exhibitions would drop into 
the ordinary jog-trot of other provincial exhibi- 
tions—a mere extension of the commercial system 
of the Academy. But with Mr. Rathbone the 
Liverpool exhibition has reached an extraordinarily 
high level of excellence, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that the present show is finer than any- 
thing we have seen in London during the present 
year. Liverpool owes much to Mr. Rathbone, and 
it seems a poor return for his enthusiasm and 
intelligence to allow a crew of noisy councillors to 
interrupt his administration with foolish argument, 


and to render it abortive by refusal to sanction 
the purchase of the pictures which he recom- 
mends. Though his reply to Alderman Samuelson 
was full of concessions to the ignorance of his 
audience, it was clear after reading the opening lines 
that he was the one man who possessed a 
more than casual acquaintance with art. He 
reminded the aldermen of the mistakes they had 
made in the past, and impressed upon them the 
fact that what had brought visitors to Liverpool was 
the Glasgow school, which they so contemptuously 
repudiated. He had not, however, proceeded very 
far into this part of his subject when he was 
interrupted by Alderman Samuelson’s “ moral ” 
remarks about nude figures. Such allusion is the 
mark of the Philistine, and it shows how qualified 
by natural instinct and education our alderman is to 
serve on an art committee. <A trifle often becomes an 
intolerable annoyance—for instance, the restlessness 
and vacant hum of the ordinary bluebottle. A trifle 
may occasion irreparable shipwreck; and so our alder- 
man, with his magnifying-glass, his closest scrutiny, 
his morality, his scraps of art-jargon, is at times a 
maddening irritation ; and though he be but a trifle, 
he is sufficient to destroy the hope that Liverpool 
may become a real centre of art, and to make the 
collection of works of art of permanent value an 
impossibility. 

But Alderman Samuelson must not think that I 
undervalue him. He is one of the bulwarks of the 
constitution and of society. I have said that he 
believes in the Bank; I have only to add that his 
faith in the Established Church and the Academy is 
not less firm. There he is, his hand in his white 
waistcoat, in the pose chosen for the presentation 
portrait, at the moment when he delivered himself of 
his famous apophthegm, “ When the nude comes into 
art, art flies out of the window.” I hope I have not 
shown myself indifferent to the merits of this excel- 
lent citizen, who, notwithstanding all I say in his 
favour, still seems to me typical of the ignorance and 
the prejudice which for the last five-and-twenty years 
have done so much to ruin and to wreck every artistic 
movement which the enthusiasm and intelligence 
of individuals have set on foot. But even if I 
succeed in checking the obstruction of the present 
Samuelson, other Samuelsons will arise—equally 
ignorant, equally talkative, equally obstructive. 
This is the exact truth. There will always be 
Aldermen Samuelsons. Life never fails to produce 
them, and in limitless quantity. But though the race 
of Samuelsons cannot be destroyed, it can be avoided. 
Liverpool must take the direction of its art gallery 
away from the corporation, and place its administra- 
tion in the hands of a director. 

I have come to the end of my space. Next 
week I will show why a corporation cannot manage 
a picture gallery, and explain the advantages of a 
director. G. M. 


THE WEEK. 


THERE is something of a “ Rule Britannia” tone 
in “ Mediterranean Politics” (Hdinburgh Review); 
but on the whole it is a strong article, full of well- 
digested information acquired from a great variety 
of foreign contemporary sources. The author re- 
minds us that England is the greatest of Mediter- 
ranean Powers, and desires more vigilant attention 
on the part of Englishmen to the state of affairs in 
the Mediterranean. He would substitute for “the 
balance of power in Europe,” the amended phrase, 
“the balance of power in the Mediterranean.” The 
article is, indeed, a special plea for navies in general, 
and a defence of the British navy in particular, and 
requires a little salt. Still, even in its most con- 
fident passages there is an air of understanding and 
veracity that is at least calculated to gratify our 
English amour-propre. 
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SoME interesting unpublished letters appear in 
the Historical Review : a considerable correspondence 
of THURLOE and MEADow during the Protectorate ; 
letters of ARCHBISHOP LAUD and CHARLES I.; and a 
letter concerning Bishop FisHER and Sir THOMAS 
More. The last is written by one JoHN BouGE, who 
seems to have been Sir THOMAS MoRE’s confessor and 
a monk of the London Charterhouse during the time 
of More's residence there. If the letter be correct, 
he christened two of More's children, buried his first 
wife, and married him to his second. “The modern 
reader,” says Mr. JAMES GAIRDNER, who discovered 
the letter in the Public Record Office, “ will be rather 
shocked to learn that only a month’s interval occurred 
between the last two events; but those who have 
studied the social life of the sixteenth century will 
hardly feel surprised that even the model husband 
and family-man of that day did, in this respect, like 
most other bereaved husbands who were not very 
old.” What is said of BisHop FISHER is also 
interesting, but it adds nothing to our knowledge of 
the man. 


LorD BEACONSFIELD remarked on LORD GEORGE 
BENTINCK’S incapacity to condense or compress what 
he had to say. Many examples of this want of 
mastery over language are given in Mr. KENT’s 
“Racing Life of Lord George Bentinck” (BLACK- 
Woop). One sentence in a letter to MR. KENT’s father 
is worth quoting, and should find a place in all primers 
of composition as a terrible example of prodigality 
in pronouns. The letter regards an intended picture 
of a horse, and the sentence runs as follows :— 
“ First, I wish it to be taken whilst she continues in 
her present blooming condition, fearing, if I put off 
the day, I may never have her in the same condition, 
which happened to me when Elis was painted, who 
in consequence appears with a ‘ pot-belly,’ which 
if he had had it when he ran for the St. Leger he 
never would have won it.” 


Messrs. LONGMANS & Co. have in the press a 
posthumous work by Lorp LytTrTon, “ King Poppy : 
a Fantasia.” They will also publish shortly “The 
Toilers of the Field,” by RicHARD JEFFRIES, a book 
which will consist mainly of essays dealing with the 
agricultural labourer. An unpublished story of a 
farm labourer’s life in Wiltshire will also be in- 
cluded. To “The Badminton Library” will be added 
“Big Game Shooting,’ by Messrs. C. PHILLIPs- 
Wo.L.ey, W. G. LITTLEDALE, and others; “Swim- 
ming, etc.,” by MEssRS. ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR and 
WituiAM Henry, Hon. Secretaries of the Life- 
Saving Society ; and “ Billiards,” by Mr. H. SAVILE 
CLARK. 


AMONG Messrs. BENTLEY & Sons’ forthcoming 
publications are a translation of LOUISE VoN 
KosBELL’s “Conversations of Dr. Ignatius von 
Dollinger,’” by Miss KATHARINE GOULD; a “ Life 
of John Linnell,” by Mr. ALFRED Story ; “Charles 
Knight: a Memoir,” by Mrs. CLowges; “The Life 
and Writings of T. W. Robertson,’ by Mrs. 
PEMBERTON; and “Letters and Memoirs of the 
Twelfth Duke of Somerset,’ edited by Mr. W. H. 
MALLOocK. Messrs. BENTLEY will also publish two 
books of memoirs likely to find a large public, “ Red- 
Letter Days of My Life,” by Mrs. ANDREW CROssgE, and 
“ Righty Years of My Life,” by Dr. J. Gorpon HAKE. 
The former contains reminiscences and anecdotes 
mainly of literary men, including CoLERIDGER, 
SouTHEY, LAMB, and LANDOR. Dr. HAKE writes of 
Counr Pozzo pi BorGo, FARADAY, Rossetti, Sir 
BENJAMIN BRODIE, LORD HOUGHTON, GEORGE Borrow, 
and many other attractive personalities. 


Messrs. CASSELL & Co. promise a new departure 
in Christmas Numbers. “ Yule Tide” this year will 
contain an account of “The Decline and Fall of the 


New Empire,” which “ will be a dream yet no dream, 
a mystery without a mystery, a true story lacking 
truth, and a great truth lacking a story.” Upon 
this conundrum, we understand, several of the most 
eminent writers of the day have collaborated; and 
it concerns some of the highest personages in society, 
and most notable men and women in all professions. 
It is to be illustrated by Mr. HARRY FURNIss. 


Masor F. R. WINGATE'S account of “Ten Years’ 
Captivity in the Mahdi’s Camp” (Low) has been pre- 
pared from the original manuscripts of FATHER 
JOSEPH OHRWALDER, late priest of the Austrian 
mission station at Delen in Kordofan. The narrative 
gives a realistic description of the wild fanaticism of 
the Maunopi'’s followers, and the barbaric cruelty 
which they displayed at every stage of their victori- 
ous advance through the Soudan. Detailed accounts 
are given of the MAHDI! himself and his chief Emirs, 
and of the manner in which the rebellion gradually 
gathered force until it became resistless. Captured in 
1882, and carried along by the MAHDI, FATHER OHR- 
WALDER and his companions witnessed most of the 
stirring events connected with the great Soudan 
revolt; and it is claimed for this book that the 
details of that revolt are now in its pages fully and 
faithfully described for the first time. 


ACCORDING to the preface to the GARNIER edition 
of “The Thousand and One Days,’ the book was 
first given to the western world by the French 
Orientalist, PeTIS DE LA CRorx, in 1710. His version 
professes to be a translation from some Persian 
adaptations of Indian comedies. Although these 
stories are in France almost as popular as the 
“Thousand and One Nights,” they are practically 
unknown in this country—forgotten, we should 
perhaps say, as they were translated twice in the 
beginning of the last century. A new English 
version is now offered to the public by Mr. JUSTIN 
Huntiy M‘CartHy. Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS are 
the publishers ; and the book, which is in two volumes, 
is got up very attractively. 


To their new issue of the “ Aldine Poets”” MESSRS, 
Bett & Sons have added Prior, in two volumes, 
with a memoir by Mr. R. B. JOHNSON. MESSRS. 
Saxon & Co. publish “The Rise of the Swiss Re- 
public,” by Mr. W. D. McCracken. We have 
received from Mr. JoHN Murray “ Architecture: A 
Profession or an Art?” a handsome volume, edited 
by Messrs. R. N. SHAW and T. G. JACKSON. MR. 
Euuiot Stock sends us “ The Story of the Discovery 
of the New World by Columbus,” compiled from 
accepted authorities by MR. FREDERICK SAUNDERS. 


Mr. GossE’s romance, “ The Secret of Narcisse,” 
which was to have been out this week, is postponed 
till next, on account of American copyright arrange- 
ments. 


Our Copenhagen correspondent writes that HENRIK 
IBSEN is so busy with his new book that he did aot 
even see his way to be present at the wedding of his 
only son, Dr. SiguRD IBSEN, who was last week 
married to FR6KEN BERGLIOT BJGRNSON, a daughter 
of BJORNSTJERNE BJGRNSON. The wedding, which 
thus unites the two “literary dynasties” of Nor- 
way, took place at Aullstad, the home of the bride, 
and it has naturally attracted much attention within 
the Scandinavian world of art and letters. 


AMONG the deaths announced since our last issue 
are those of Mr. Tuomas T. PaGet, a pillar of 


Iv housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 


which are depriving the workers in East Loudon of a large amount in weekly wages, 
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Liberalism in Leicestershire, and thrice one of its 
representatives in Parliament; COLONEL A. ScoTT 
STEVENSON, late of the Black Watch; the Rev. 
JOHN CONSTABLE, once principal of the Royal Agri- 
cultural College at Cirencester ; Mr. THoMAS NELSON, 
the well-known publisher; M. CAMILLE ROUSSET, 
French historian and Academician ; and HERR GEORG 
BLEIBTREU, a well-known German painter of battle- 
pictures, who was attached in that capacity to the 
Crown Prince's staff at Versailles during the Franco- 
German War. 


THE PROGRAMME OF THE GIOLITTI 
MINISTRY. 


FLorEnceE, October 14th. 

N English reader can have no exact conception 

of Italian affairs unless he continually bear 

in mind the fact that the English constitutional 
régime has nothing in common with the Italian save 
the name, and unless he acquire a clear notion of 
the state of public opinion in the Peninsula. To 
illustrate this, let us suppose that one fine morn- 
ing, on opening his newspaper, he reads that Mr. 
Balfour has been nominated Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland under the Gladstonian Ministry, that Mr. 
John Morley has become a fanatic partisan of the 
Eight Hours Bill, and that all the Tory and Unionist 
members of Parliament have changed into fervent 
admirers of the Grand Old Man, and besiege his ante- 
chamber in order to assure him of their devotion. 
The English reader would imagine that that day his 
favourite organ had been written by inmates of 
Bedlam. Well, he can comprehend the state of 
Italy if he imagines a land where, instead of such 
things seeming strange, they seem most natural, and 
constantly occur. Hence, also, it would not be just 
to judge morally with the same measuring rule an 
Italian and an English public man. In this, as in 
many other conditions of life, it is needful to take 
into account the customs of the country. For in- 
stance, a bigamous Englishman is certainly criminal, 
while a Mohammedan who has four wives is not. 
Signor di Rudini and his friends became partisans 
of Signor Crispi in order to gain assistance during 
the elections. Thanks to this assistance, the elec- 
tions were favourable to them. When they found 
themselves in the majority, they thought they could 
play first fiddle in lieu of contenting themselves with 
second. They overthrew the Crispi Ministry, and 
put themselves in its place. But the same trick was 
destined to be played upon them by Signor Giolitti, 
who, together with his friends, supported the Cabinet 
until they felt themselves strong enough to bring 
about its fall. It is needful to observe that in Italy 
Cabinets rarely fall under the attacks of their 
opponents, but almost always under those of their 
friends. The skill of the Prime Minister consists 
exactly in discovering at the right moment his 
dangerous friends, in order that he may neutralise 
their activity by calling upon them to form a part 
of the Cabinet. Signor di Rudini did not fail to 
have recourse to this measure. When he saw that 
Signor Giolitti was becoming dangerous, he offered 
him a place in the Cabinet; but it was too late. 
Some months earlier the manceuvre would have 
succeeded. When it was attempted, Giolitti and his 
friends were already strong enough to occupy the 
first place, and were no longer to be satisfied with a 
secondary one. English public men who acted in 
such a manner would be severely condemned, but 
such a censure would be unjust in Italy. Both 
Signor di Rudini and Giolitti are perfect gentlemen, 
and I sincerely believe that they aimed at nothing 
but the good of their country. They merely adopted 
these methods because, unfortunately, they enter 
into the Italian political habits. Indeed, we must 
put to Giolitti’s account a timid attempt which he 
seems anxious to make to ameliorate these habits. 
In the political programme he has issued, under the 


form of a report introductory to the royal decree 
for the dissolution of the Chamber of Deputies, he 
hints at the necessity of constituting real political 
parties. But it will be difficult for this programme 
to serve as a basis for the desired reconstruction of 
parties, because, unfortunately, it does not differ 
essentially from the programmes of the preceding 
Ministries, in which the desire to do good was 
vanquished by respect for the interests of those 
it was undesirable to offend, and thus these 
excellent projects vanished into thin air. Signor 
Colombo, late Minister of Finance in the Di Rudini 
Cabinet, in his speech a few days ago at Milan 
lucidly put forward this question. He stated that 
if no addition to taxation was desired, it was 
imperative that Italian policy should become more 
modest, and that expenses should be reduced. 
Giolitti’s programme attempts to save the goat and 
the cabbages, and to resolve this project by means of 
expedients. Of these, the chief is a manipulation 
of the State pensions, which are verily the last 
resource of an Italian Minister when he desires to 
balance his Budget. They first served this end to 
the Minister Magliani, when he abolished the 
forced paper currency. He instituted a department 
under the name of a Pension Fund (Cassa Pensione), 
to which he assigned so much of the public debt as 
would be sufficient, according to him, to pay the 
interest of the pensions due from the State. Thus 
he withdrew this burden from the expenses of the 
Budget, and also begged the country to observe that 
no new debts were being incurred, since these title- 
deeds of the public debt did not leave the coffers of 
the State. But even at the time it was objected that 
this revenue would not be sufficient to cover the 
pensions; and in fact the Pension Fund saw itself 
forced to sell a part of the title-deeds in order to 
meet its expenses, until Giolitti, who was then 
Minister of Finance, abolished this Pension Fund, and 
once more inscribed the pensions on the debit side 
of the Budget, selling the remainder of the title- 
deeds to meet the needs of the Treasury. Now, 
under another name, it is proposed to enact the same 
operationda capo, with the sole difference that instead 
of creating a new Cassa Pensione this service is to be 
charged to another fund of the State, called the 
Deposit and Loan Fund (Cassa dei Depositi e Prestiti). 
For those public servants whose pensions are about 
to fall due the Government, according to the Minis- 
terial report, must now spend seventy-three million 
lire a year, and it calculates that in fifty-eight years 
all these pensioners will have vanished. The Govern- 
ment makes a transaction with the Deposit and 
Loan Fund—that is to say, in substance with 
itself. Thirty annual payments of thirty-six millions 
each are to be made to this fund, and it liberates 
itself entirely of all responsibilities regarding the 
present pensions. For the future it provides thus: 
For those now in active service it is said that pro- 
vision shall be made by a law that shall reduce the 
number of pensioners, and it is therefore supposed 
that the State will only have to spend five million 
lire a year. This portion of the Ministerial report is 
very obscure, and no one knows how the expenditure 
comes to be calculated at only five millions. For the 
employés who enter into the service of the State 
after the passing of the law the deposit and loan 
fund will be their official insurance society, to which 
they must pay 5 per cent. of their stipends, and the 
State will have to find an equal sum, that shall not, 
however, exceed the figure of fifteen millions. The 
ultimate result of this most complicated transaction 
is to make a new debt, without saying so explicitly, 
and to obtain at least a nominal, if not a real, balance 
of the Budget. Further, the Ministerial report itself 
tells us how it will raise this loan. It says that the 
deposit and loan fund will replace the charges 
formerly met by State bonds by State annuities. 
Thus it will not be the State directly, but the pen- 
sion fund (which, in substance, comes to the same 
thing) which will sell the State bonds in order 
to pay the pensions. In this way, says the Ministerial 
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report, the estimated Budget of 1892-3 will show 
a profit account of six million lire. But, always 
following the Ministerial figures as given in 
this report, we must not fail to consider that 
thirty million lire have been placed on the active 
side under the name of “ movement of capital,” 
in order to provide for railway works, and 
that these thirty millions represent a new debt. 
Besides, if the deposit and loan fund must pay this 
year seventy-three millions and only receives thirty- 
six, it will be forced to sell thirty-seven million lire 
in State bonds. In this way we arrive at sixty- 
seven million lire of new debts; but in reality the 
figure must be a much higher one, and we may 
ealculate that the balance of the Budget for this 
year will be obtained only by making at least eighty 
million lire of new debts. And for the following 
years the provisions are yet worse. The deposit and 
loan fund up to the present has accorded loans to 
the Communes; but now that it must utilise its 
funds in the service of the pensions, the Minister 
proposes to confide this function to an institute of 
the type of the Crédit Foncier. The Di Rudini 
Ministry fell when it proposed the monopoly on 
matches. The present Ministry, just to change the 
name of the new tax, proposes a monopoly on 
mineral oils, and, as usual, says that in this way 
great benefits will be obtained for the State with- 
out burden to the taxpayers. The Di Rudini Ministry 
said the same thing about the match monopoly. But 
concerning this and other provisions hinted at in the 
Ministerial report, I will speak in another letter. 


VILFREDO PARETO. 


BY THE WAYSIDE. 


UITE contentedly, and, as a matter of course, 
had old Joe Keene come to the labour of break- 
ing stones by the roadside between Tringham 

and Nurbiton. As he might have said if spoken to 
about it: “ What more could he do? He’d worked 
for farmer and farmer's father for sixty years man 
an’ boy, and now with his weight of seventy-odd 
years he was too old to earn his wage on the farm; 
and all that was left for him to do was to sit by the 
roadside and break up flints for about fourpence 
per day.” Contentedly,therefore—if stolid, unreason- 
ing acquiescence be content—he hobbled forth, lean- 
ing his gnarled old figure, bent with rheumatism, 
heavily upon a stout staff and the long handled 
knapping-hammer, using these almost in place of 
natural limbs as though he had reached the last 
stage named by the Sphinx. 

A beautiful dawn made glorious every feature 
of the long shallow valley; but the old man was 
entirely unconscious of it. Autumn had laid across 
the whole wide woodland “a fiery finger on the 
leaves,” and under the newly risen sun the wet tree 
tops on the western slopes were transmuted into 
sparkling gold, while the eastern slope remained 
as yet untouched. All the lower vegetation was 
drenched with moisture, and hung about with dew- 
bejewelled gossamers. The lark flooded the air with 
song, and a large straggling company of rooks flew 
over the valley, with slow regular movements of 
their fingered wings, bound for the uplands where 
the ploughmen were already at work. Down the 
middle of the valley there ran a small but rapid 
brook, whose endless music could be heard from the 
road where it neared the bends of the stream. 

Heedless of all these sights and sounds, which for 
three-quarters of a century had been part of his 
life, the old labourer slowly and lamely progressed 
along the highway as though deliberating over every 
step. His bent figure, with quaint smocked frock 
and ancient “ billycock,’ formed a curious picture; 
and, as he stood back almost in the ditch to allow a 
steam plough to pass, one could not but be struck by 
the strange contrast of the old and the new. Some- 
thing of this seemed partly formulated in the slow- 


working mind of the old man, for as he reached his 
allotted heap of flints close by the milestone, and, 
taking off his coat, made with it a softened seat, he 
was muttering to himself some rustic anathema upon 
the steam plough. “They make ’em to do the 
ploughin’, an’ the mowin’, an’ the rippin’, but,” he 
added as with a triumphant inspiration, “they 
doan’t break th’ flints tho’ yet.” As though to give 
better expression to his feelings he commenced 
hammering at the flints with some vindictiveness. 

His outburst of feeling was, however, soon ex- 
pended, and before long he was tap—tap—tapping, 
slowly, yet with a strange rhythmic regularity. 
Thus he worked for some time, until a semicircle 
of broken flint lay about him, forming quite a 
respectable heap, which on the morrow he would 
have to wheel off and distribute over the depressions 
which time and traffic had worn in the highroad. 

The old man paused in his work as the lumbering 
earrier’s cart came along the road. The driver 
greeted him with “ Hullo, Master Keene, can you 
keep yourself warm at it?” and passed on towards 
Tringham. The old man answered the question with 
an unintelligible grunt, and then sat on, resting with 
his knapping-hammer between his knees. Thus he 
continued long after the last sound of the carrier’s 
wheels had died away. 

Towards mid-day a smart gig was driven rapidly 
along the road; within it were seated two gentle- 
men—“ guardians of the poor” on their way to 
attend a meeting at Tringham Union. They went 
by so fast that they had but little time in which 
to observe the old man. 

“He didn’t seem to be working very hard, Doctor, 
did he?” said the guardian who was driving. 

“Working, Burton? It strikes me that he was 
fast asleep.” 

“The devil he was. He has no more right to sit 
there and sleep over his work than I have over 
mine. If we weren't late for the meeting, I'd turn 
the mare back and rouse him up, the lazy old 
beggar.” 

“No you wouldn’t, Burton—remember he’s an 
old man and, naturally, can’t do much hard work.” 

* All the more reason he should keep awake and 
do what little he can—or else go into the ‘house’ 
at once. Steady—steady—” as the mare started, a 
wheel of the gig bumping into a hollow. “Time 
enough to sleep when he’s filled up holes like that. 
The road’s really in a disgraceful state, enough to 
spoil all our horseflesh. Whoa! steady! But they 
never think of that, the lazy vagabonds!” 

The sun reached the zenith, and slowly sloped 
down the west, letting its light, for the first time, 
directly into the hillside cutting where the old stone- 
breaker still sat immovable. Back came the carrier 
on his homeward journey to Nurbiton. He sat 
alone in his heavy, lumbering vehicle, leisurely 
eating an apple and occasionally touching the 
horse—too prone to fall into a steady walk— 
into a better pace. “Hullo, old ‘un, still at 
it?” he called out, and, receiving no response, 
added to himself, “Be he asleep, or won't he 
answer me, eh?” and he aimed the remains of his 
apple at the stooping figure, and jogged steadily on 
his way. Indeed, if he were asleep, it must have 
been a sound sleep, for the most timid of Nature’s 
children ventured heedlessly near him. A couple of 
delicate, fearful, little shrewmice were running 
about unconcernedly at his feet; a robin, bowing 
and hopping the while, carefully eyed him from the 
flint-heap ; a white cabbage butterfly had settled on 
the brim of the old hat; while a lizard was basking 
in the autumn sunshine on a stone but a few inches 
away. 

A short, neat old woman came slowly along the 
road, her wizened face hidden in a quaint sun-bonnet 
of some faded print-stuff. .In her hand she was 
carrying what was obviously a dinner tied up in a 
coloured kerchief. 

“ Here, Joe,” she called out in a faint treble, “as 


ye didn’t come home to your dinner, I’ve brought it 
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to ye. Well I never, if he bain’t fast asleep!”—and 
she stopped a few feet away. Lizard, robin, mice, 
all disappeared as if by magic, and even the butter- 
fly, as the old woman approached, rose into the air 
and soon sailed out of sight. The woman turned 
from gazing after it, saying— 

“Why, Joe, man, if a butterfly weren’t settled 
right on your head.” As she spoke, she caught hold 
of her husband’s arm to awaken him. He would 
never be aroused again. Quietly and painlessly had 
the life left its battered tenement. 

As the woman realised that her husband would 
waken never again, she fell upon her knees at his 
side, and, her eyes streaming with tears, cried, “ Oh, 
Joe, Joe, you might ha’ waited for me; you might 
ha’ waited for me!” And then she prayed earnestly 
and with the simple pathos of the poor, “O, Lord, 
dear God, please let me die now with Joe; don’t let 
’em take me to the ‘house,’ but you take me now, 
dear Lord, and let me be with Joe!” 

W. J. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE LONDON LIBERAL PRESS. 


Srtr,.—In your issue of 6th August you referred to the 
political power of the press, and at the same time gave instances 
of that influence. Those instances could also have been sup- 
oe by the marked effect which the Star, in its earlier days, 

ad upon metropolitan elections, notably Southwark and Ken- 
nington. Most readers of daily papers—it being so much easier 
to get someone else “to do the thinking ’—imbibe unsuspect- 
ingly the conclasions put before them, and thus political opinions 
get moulded. 

Of the fifteen London daily general newspapers, only five 
have been Liberal organs, and this would seem to be one 
sufficient cause for London and the Home Counties being so 
Conservative. If, however, rumour be correct that the Pall 
Mall has gone Unionist, our press advocates are still further 
handicapped in numbers, and [ venture to appeal to you to put 
——s before your readers the importance of the remainin 

iberal dailies putting more force into their political matter, an 
also of the urgent need now of a first-class Liberal evening 
paper. I enclose my card, and am yours faithfully, A. H. 
National Liberal Club, 18th October, 1892. 


THE BISHOPS AND VIVISECTION. 


S1r,—Sir Henry Roscoe quotes in his article on this subject 
in your last issue a question put to the anti-vivisectionists by 
the Bishop of Edinburgh, which is as follows :—“ If to put an 
animal to pain would save England from the cholera, was there 
one who would say it was not right to do so?” Will you allow 
me to give an answer to this question ? 

As the animal would forcibly be put to pain, the act would, 
in my opinion, be wrong. One reason for this opinion is surely 
enough to give it full support—namely, that if the act were 
right, it would be equally right to forcibly put to pain a human 
being for the same purpose. This latter is a position among 
morals which, I presume, the vivisectionist does not take up. 

You have two considerations before you—(1) the advantages 
of the community, and (2) the rights of the individual creature. 
The vivisectionist in effect contends that a dumb brute has no 
rights which override the gains of his master—man. On what 
ground is this contention based? Does the vivisectionist’s 
senses of {justice and sympathy cease activity when beings of 
a lower order than himself are under consideration ? Or is it 
that these senses are beaten back by a solid desire for the better- 
ing of the health of the human species at the cost, as is supposed, 
of the least possible amount of distress ? 

No doubt the latter will be given as the ground of the con- 
tention, and, if so, the vivisectionists make certain bold claims 
for their kind, and evince not a little majestic conceit. In the 
first place, they must show that the universal scleme of things 
will be more surely advanced by the pleasant existence of man 
than of the creatures he would torture. In what sense is man a 
main element of life? Is not one well justified in the opinion 
that the ungodly mess he makes of those bits of earth and sky 
he can get at establishes the conclusion that he is the biggest 
abomination extant? In the second place, it is the claim of the 
juvenile against his forbears. If antiquity counts for anything, 
man’s claim for prime consideration is of the weakest. In the 
third place, the lower animals are certainly not responsible for 
man’s ills of body, and as certainly man never offers to pain 
himself in their behalf. 

Of course there is that little matter of the human soul which 
the Churches and bad health make of so great importance ; but 


as souls rarely manifest themselves in this ‘‘ valley of the 
shadow,” they are a very negligeable quantity as compared with 
the spirit of enjoyment displayed by the brates at their ease. 
Who, if he could survey the earth from a snug and distant spot, 
would prefer the sight of a crowd of consumptive, choleraic, 
contorted, crabbed, and conservative men and women to a be 
of hopping rabbits or a herd of. squealing guinea-pigs, wit 
never a poet or a mill-chimney amongst them ? 

But, seriously, the claims of the vivisectionist rest on the 
purest arrogance or the coldest-heartedness. If it is good to 
hurt a dumb creature that the speaking creatures may live, it is 
far better to hurt a speaker that his fellows may live. You 
could soothingly explain to the latter what a desideratum of the 
scientists his carease was; and even if he disagreed with you, 
rn would have the satisfaction of knowing that his case would 

almost identical with those the scientists wished to treat. 
By-and-by he might come to offer the services of his frame, and 
thus save the monarchy expense and the newspaper readers 
much correspondence.—Y ours faithfully, 


Wigan, October 18th, 1892. ARTHUR H. Homes. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


THE SPEAKER OFFICE, 
Friday, October 21st, 1892. 

THANK Mr. William Archer for his letter in last 

week’s SPEAKER. It is clear that in my talk 
about their translation of Ibsen’s Peer Gynt I did him 
and his brother an injustice, for which I ask pardon. 
I understood them to be dissatisfied with the poem’s 
climax, which to me seemed entirely beautiful. My 
mistake was suggested by the following passage 
from their preface :— 

“ The redemption of the hero through a woman’s love . . . we 
take to be a mere commonplace of romanticism, which Ibsen, 
though he satirised it, had by no means fully outgrown when he 
wrote Peer Gynt. Peer’s return to Solveig is (in the original) a 
passage of the most poignant lyric beauty, but it is surely a shirk- 
ing, not a solution, of the ethical problem. It would be impossible 


to the Ibsen of to-day, who knows (none better) that No man can 
save his brother’s soul, or pay his brother’s debt.” 


In a footnote to the italicised words Messrs. Archer 
add the quotation (small type), ‘No, nor woman, 
neither.” 


This is the only passage in Messrs. Archer's 
preface from which I could gather their opinion of 
the last scene in Peer Gynt: and I certainly took its 
language to be the language of disapproval. I was 
mistaken: and Mr. William Archer had right to be 
indignant when he found himself taxed with in- 
sensibility to the beauties of a scene which he had 
been admiring with all his soul for twenty years of 
his life. At the same time I submit that the 
passage tempted to misconception, and my mistake 
is pardonable. 


I will count on Mr. Archer's generosity and 
assume the mistake to be pardoned. There remains, 
as Mr. Archer has pointed out, a point on which we 
differ very handsomely. Vastly as he admires the 
last scene of the poem, he suggests that it is a 
“ shirking of the ethical problem.” I suggest that it 
is nothing of the sort. Mr. Archer invites me to 
expound. In ordinary circumstances the small but 
active sense of humour which helps me to steer my 
timorous course among men would have prevailed 
on me to decline this invitation. To catch me 
expounding Ibsen to Mr. Archer were better luck 
than my worst enemy had any right to look for. 
But atonement is due to Mr. Archer, and he shall 
have it. 


“ Peer’s return to Solveig, is surely a shirking, not 
a solution, of the ethical problem.” Of what ethical 
problem? The main ethical problem of the poem is, 
What is self? And how shall a man be himself? 
As Mr. Wicksteed puts it in his “ Four Lectures on 
Henrik Ibsen,” “ What is it to be one’s self? God 
meant something when He made each one of us. 
For a man to embody that meaning of God in his 
words and deeds, and so become, in a degree, ‘a word 
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of God made flesh’ is to be himself. But thus to be 
himself he must slay himself. That is to say, he 
must slay the craving to make himself the centre 
round which others revolve, and must strive to find 
his true orbit, and swing, self poised, round the 
great central light. But what if a poor devil can 
never puzzle out what God did mean when He made 
him? Why, then he must feel it. But how often 
your ‘feeling’ misses fire! Ay, there you have it. 
The devil has no stauncher ally than want of per- 
ception.” 


This is a fair statement of Ibsen’s problem and 
his solution of it. In the poem he solves it by the 
aid of two characters, two diagrams we may say. 
Diagram I. is Peer Gynt, a man who is always 
striving to make himself the centre round which 
others revolve, who never sacrifices his Self gener- 
ously for another's good, nor surrenders it to a 
decided course of action. Diagram II. is Solveig, a 
woman who has no dread of self-committal, who 
surrenders Self and is, in short, Peer’s perfect 
antithesis. When Peer is an outlaw she forsakes all 
and follows him to his hut in the forest. Peer 
deserts her and roams the world, where he finds his 
theory of Self upset by one adventure after another 
and at last reduced to absurdity in the madhouse at 
Cairo. But though his own theory is discredited, he 
has not yet found the true one. To find this he 
must be brought face to face, in the last scene, with 
his deserted wife. There, for the first time, he asks 
the question and receives the answer. “ Where,” he 
asks, “has Peer Gynt's true self been since we 
parted :— 

“ Where was I, as myself, as the whole man, the true man ? 

Where was I with God’s sigil upon my brow?” 

And Solveig answers :— 

“In my faith, in my hope, and in my love.” 


In these words we have the main ethical problem 
solved; and Peer'’s perception of the truth (vide 
Mr. Wicksteed’s remarks quoted above) is the one 
necessary climax of the poem. We do not care 
a farthing—at least, I do not care a farthing— 
whether Peer escapes the Button-Moulder or not. 
It may be too late for him, or there may be yet 
time to live another life; but whatever the case 
may be, it doesn’t alter what Ibsen set out to 
prove. The problem which Ibsen shirks (if indeed 
he does shirk it) is a subsidiary problem—a rider, 
so to speak. Can Solveig by her love redeem Peer 
Gynt? Can the woman save the man’s soul? Will 
she, after all, cheat the Button-Moulder of his 
victim ? 


The poet, by giving Solveig the last word, seems 
to think it possible. According to Mr. Archer, the 
Ibsen of to-day would know it to be impossible. 
He knows (none better) that “No man can save 
his brother’s soul or pay his brother’s debt.” ‘“ No, 
nor women neither,” adds Mr. Archer. 


But is this so? Peer Gynt was published in 1867. 
I turn to A Doll’s House, written twelve years later, 
and I find there a woman preparing to redeem a 
man just as Solveig prepares to redeem Peer. I find 
in Mr. Archer’s translation of that play the following 
page of dialogue :— 


Mrs. Linden; There’s no happiness in working for oneself, 

ray give me somebody and something to work 
or. 
Krogstad: No, no; that can never be. It’s simply a woman’s 
romantic notion of self-sacrifice. 

Mrs. Linden : Have you ever found me romantic ? 

Krogstad : Would you really ? Tell me, do you know my 
st ? 

Mrs. Linden ; Yes. 

Krogstad : And d> you know what people say of me? 

Mrs, Linden: Didn’t you say just now that with me you could 
have been another man ? 

Krogstad ; I am sure of it. 

Mrs. Linden : Is it too late ? 


Krogstad ; Christina, do you know what you are doing? Yes 
you do; I see it in your face. Have you the 
courage —— ? 

Mrs. Linden; I need someone to tend, and your children need a 

mother. You need me, and I——I need you. 
Nils, I believe in your better self. With you I 
fear nothing. 


We are not told if Mrs. Linden’s experiment is 
successful; but Ibsen certainly gives no hint that 
she is likely to fail. This was in 1879. In 1885 
Ibsen paid a visit to Norway, and made a speech 
to some working-men at Drontheim in which this 
passage occurred :— 

‘* Democracy by itself cannot solve the social question. We 
must introduce an aristocratic element into our life. I am not 
referring, of course, to an aristocracy of birth, or of purse, or 
even of intellect. I mean an aristocracy of character, of will, 


of mind. That alone can make us free. From two classes will 
this aristocracy I desire come to us—/from our women and our 
workmen, The social revolution, now preparing in Europe, is 


chiefly concerned with the future of the workers and the 

women, On this I set all my hopes and expectations. . . .” 
I think it would be easy to multiply instances showing 
that, though Ibsen may hold that no man can save 
his brother’s soul, he does not extend this disability 
to women, but hopes and believes, on the contrary, 
that women will redeem mankind. On men he builds 
no hope. To speak roughly, men are all in Peer 
Gynt’s case, or Torvald Helmer’s. They are swathed 
in timid conventions, blindfolded with selfishness, so 
that they cannot perceive, and unable with their own 
hands to tear off these bandages. They are incapable 
of the highest renunciation. ‘ Noman,” says Torvald 
Helmer, “ sacrifices his honour, even for one he loves.” 
Those who heard Miss Achurch deliver Nora’s reply 
will rot easily forget it. “ Millions of women have 
done so.” The effect in the theatre was terrific. 
This sentence clinched the whole play. 


Millions of women are, like Solveig, capable of re- 
nouncing all for love, of surrendering self altogether, 
and, as I read Ibsen, it is precisely on this power of 
renunciation that he builds his hope of man’s 
redemption. So that, unless I err greatly, the scene 
in Peer Gynt which Mr. Archer calls a shirking of 
the ethical problem, is just the solution which Ibsen 
has been persistent in presenting to the world. 


- Let it be understood, of course, that it is only 
your Solveigs and Mrs. Lindens who can thus save a 
brother’s soul; women who have made their own 
way in the world, thinking for themselves, working 
for themselves, freed from the conventions which 
man would impose on them. I know Mr. Archer will 
not retort on me with Nora, who leaves her husband 
and children, and claims that her first duty is 
to herself. Nora is just the woman who can- 
not redeem a man. Her Doll’s House training is 
the very opposite of Solveig’s and Mrs. Linden’s. 
She is a silly girl brought up amid conventions, and 
awakened, by one blow, to the responsibilities of life. 
That she should at once know the right course to 
take would be incredible in real life, and impossible 
in a play the action of which has been evolved as 
inevitably as real life. Many critics have supposed 
Ibsen to commend Nora’s conduct in the last act of 
the play. He neither sanctions nor condemns. ‘But 
he does contrast her in the play with Mrs. Linden, 
and I do not think that contrast can be too carefully 
studied. 


At least nine-tenths of the foregoing remarks will 
be “old hat” to Mr. Archer. But he will admit 
that a series of very obvious interpretations has led 
me to a conclusion very wide of his own on this 
question of Peer Gynt’s redemption. I have tried 
(save the mark) to put the case from Ibsen’s point of 
view. For my own part, I found the poem’s climax 
immediately and thoroughly convincing. I have 
now made the promised sacrifice, and must needs go 
for a long walk to reconsider myself. 

A. T. Q. C. 
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REVIEWS. 


MR. GARDINER’S THIRD VOLUME. 


History or THE Great Crvin War. Vol. III. 1647—1649. By 
8. R. Gardiner. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


HE third volume of Mr. Gardiner’s history begins 

with the year 1647 and ends with the execution 
of Charles I. It treats of the struggle between the 
Parliament and the army, the vain efforts of both 
to arrive at an understanding with the King, 
the second civil war, and the revolution which made 
England a republic. Mr. Gardiner has had at his 
disposal materials which no previous historian has 
used, and tells the tale of these two years with 
larger knowledge, as well as with a sounder judg- 
ment. Many points are still obscure, but all the 
natural sources of information and all the known 
sources have been so completely explored by the 
author that fresh discoveries of documents are not 
likely to do more than modify the details of his 
narrative. 

When the Scots delivered the King into the 
hands of the Parliamentary commissioners at New- 
castle the difficulties of the Presbyterian leaders 
began. They wished to establish their ecclesiastical 
system, to restore Charles with some provision for 
Parliamentary control, and to disband the army. 
After much higgling the King, on May 12th, 1647, 
agreed to the establishment of Presbyterianism for 
three years, and to part with the control of the 
militia for ten. This was less than they had demanded, 
but English and Scotch Presbyterians alike agreed 
to accept it as a satisfactory basis of accommoda- 
tion, and their acceptance of it laid the foundation 
of the coalition between Royalists and Presbyterians 
which almost restored Charles I. in 1648, and actually 
restored his son in 1660 (pp. 26,70). The drawback 
of the Presbyterian scheme of settlement was that 
the concessions they had obtained were purely 
illusory. Charles had no intention of accepting any 
settlement short of his complete restoration to his 
old powe:s. So long as he retained his negative 
voice he could reject any Bill offered to him. At 
the end of three years, by simply remaining passive, 
he could restore episcopacy to the legal position 
which it held in the summer of 1641. At the end 
of ten years the command of the armed forces of 
the kingdom would pass again into the hands of his 
nominees. He would be free once more to govern 
in defiance of the wishes of his subjects, to enforce 
the uniformity Laud had striven to establish, and 
to destroy the liberties for which so much blood had 
been shed 

Bolder and more clear-sighted than the Presby- 
terians, the Independent leaders perceived that it 
was impossible to replace Charles on the throne 
without some more adequate securities against 
future misgovernment. But they were a minority 
in Parliament, and their opposition would have been 
fruitless if the Presbyterians had not chosen to 
quarrel with the army. Parliament, which owed 
the foot-soldiers about eighteen weeks’ pay and the 
cavalry forty-three weeks’ pay, proposed to disband 
both with six weeks’ pay at most. When they 
petitioned, their grievances were treated with con- 
tempt, and they were threatened with punishment 
as mutineers. Stung by this injustice, the soldiers 
refused to volunteer for the Irish war, and began 
to talk of refusing to disband. Parliament sent one 
set of commissioners after another to pacify them, 
but only promised the addition of a fortnight’s pay. 
The Presbyterian leaders relied on the support of 
the London militia, and concerted the introduction 
of a Scotch army to impose their scheme of settle- 
ment by force. 

Up to this point Cromwell had striven to mediate 
between the army and the Parliament. When the 
quarrel began he was thinking of taking service in 
Germany under the standard of the Elector Palatine 
(p. 36). As it proceeded he had checked the petitions 


of the soldiers, and had urged the officers to make 
the most of the concessions made by Parliament. 
“ Create in the soldiers,” he said, “ a good opinion of 
that authority that is over both us and them. If 
that authority fall to nothing, nothing can follow 
but confusion” (p. 66). 


“Towards the end of May, at the very time when the London 
militia was being reorganised and the army threatened with the loss 
of its artillery, Cromwell learnt that the leading Presbyterians were 
negotiating with the French ambassadors and the Scottish com- 
missioners for a Scottish intervention in England, and for carrying 
off the King from Holmby. There is no need to seek further for 
motives to explain his abandonment of the position which he had 
maintained for the last three months in spite of all temptation” 
(p. 84). 


Much as Cromwell dreaded military anarchy, he 
dreaded more a renewal of the war, and the in- 
troduction of a foreign army into England. To 
prevent this he threw in his lot with the army, 
and sanctioned Joyce’s seizure of the king. 

The part which the army henceforth played in 
English politics is a chapter in English history 
which, till the publication of Mr. Gardiner’s volume, 
was very imperfectly understood. To politicians 
it should be of special interest, for it shows how 
English democracy first came into being, and what 
its first aims and demands were. Hitherto the 
soldiers had confined themselves to the representa- 
tion of their own particular military grievances: 
they now claimed a voice in the settlement of the 
kingdom. “Our being soldiers,’ they asserted, 
*“ hath not stript us of our interest as Englishmen ; 
we think we have as much right to demand and 
see a happy settlement as we have to our money.” 
A council consisting of two officers and two soldiers 
for each regiment was erected to represent the army 
in political matters, and soldiers and officers entered 
into a solemn engagement not to disband without 
satisfaction for their grievances and security for 
themselves and the nation against injustice in the 
future. Cromwell’s influence appears in the or- 
ganisation adopted by the army and in the modera- 
tion of the policy they pursued. For the precise 
shape which their political demands took, Ireton 
rather than Cromwell was responsible. In the 
manifestoes and proposals of the army he an- 
ticipated not merely the constitutional experiments 
of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, but many 
of the political ideas of the nineteenth century. 
His scheme for the settlement of the ecclesiastical 
question was virtually that which was adopted in 
the Toleration Act of 1689. His constitutional 
scheme, which included biennial parliaments and 
equal electoral districts, contained elaborate pro- 
visions for bringing the Parliament as well as the 
King under the control of the nation (pp. 56, 
118, 158). But Ireton’s plans were too far in 
advance of his times. 

Whilst the army-leaders and the Parliament were 
still discussing the terms on which the King was to be 
restored, a new danger arose. A party in the army, 
backed by the Levellers in and around London, were 
endeavouring, as Cromwell told the Commons, “ to 
have no other power to rule but the sword ” (p. 201). 
What was the use, they said, of trying to please 
the King and the Parliament? Parliament are “a 
company of rotten members,’ and unless we “go 
about to cut our own throats,’”’ we shall not please 
the King. Let the army settle the nation by its 
own power and in its own way (p. 218). They 
brought forward in the Council of the Army a 
scheme for the settlement of the nation which set 
aside the King, abolished the House of Lords, and 
established universal suffrage. The soldiers, said 
one of their spokesmen, had ventured their lives for 
their “birthright and privileges as Englishmen,” 
and would surrender them to no man. “I think,” 
said another, “that the poorest he that is in England 
hath a life to live as well as the greatest he; and 
therefore I think it clear that every man that is 
to live under a Government ought first, by his 
own consent, to put himself under that Govern- 
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ment” (pp. 225-227). Cromwell was opposed to 
manhood suffrage, though he admitted the doctrine 
of popular sovereignty. Now, as six months earlier, 
what he most dreaded was anarchy. In the end he 
had his way. The scheme of the soldiers was re- 
ferred to a committee, which produced what 
was simply a revised version of Ireton’s proposals, 
with some amendments in a popular direction. 
“The new constitution was to be brought into 
existence by an understanding with the King and 
the House of Lords, not to be a direct emanation 
from the people, sweeping both King and Lords 
away. No better illustration of Cromwell's per- 
tinacity in clinging to old institutions can be found” 
(p. 229). 

But it takes two to make a compromise. The 
King’s flight to the Isle of Wight, the revelation of 
his intrigues with the Scots, his rejection of the 
ultimatum offered him by Parliament, rendered 
Cromwell’s mediating plans impossible. Meanwhile 
the excitement amongst the soldiers increased, and 
open mutiny began. Cromwell and Fairfax quelled 
the anarchical movement, and obliged the soldiers 
to promise to accept the decisions of Parliament. 
Taught by experience, both the leaders of the army 
and the leaders of the Parliament concurred in 
resolving to break with the King; but they were 
not yet resolved to break with the monarchy. If 
Charles was hopeless, it might still be possible to 
train up the Duke of York or the Duke of Gloucester 
as a constitutional king. However, the first plan 
was frustrated by the escape of the Duke of York, 
and all schemes of this nature were put an end to 
by the outbreak of the second civil war. Before 
the end of March the Welsh Royalists began to 
move; in April Berwick and Carlisle were seized; 
in May Kent burst into flames and the Royalists 
of Northumberland and Yorkshire rose; July saw 
Hamilton and the Scots crossing the border, and 
Prince Charles and the revolted fleet blockading the 
Thames. The struggle was sharp and savage, and the 
victory of the Independent army decisive. When the 
soldiers returned, flushed with triumph and eager 
to call Charles Stuart, “that man of blood,” to 
account, they found Parliament and the Presbyterian 
party preparing to restore Charles to his throne. 
One of the most valuable and one of the most novel 
parts of Mr. Gardiner’s work is his account of the 
movement in the army which produced the Army 
Remonstrance of November 20th, and Pride’s 
Purge. Even in November, 1648, the leaders of the 
army were willing to accept the restoration of the 
King if he would agree to a permanent constitu- 
tional settlement of the kind proposed by them in 
the summer of 1647 (pp. 499-503). It was not till 
their terms had been once more rejected that they 
marched on London and forcibly interrupted the 
Newport Treaty. Even in December Ireton and 
Cromwell were desirous to save the King’s life if it 
could be done without injury to the cause for which 
they had fought, and fresh overtures were made to 
him and rejected (pp. 550-557). “Charles's refusal 
even to consider the overtures now made must have 
put an end to every remnant of hesitation remaining 
in Cromwell's mind” (p. 558). Mr. Gardiner con- 
cludes his narrative of the King’s trial and execution 
by a comparison between the characters of Charles 
and Cromwell :— 


Charles’s fault lay in his absolute disregard of the conditions of 
the time, and of the feelings and opinions of every class of his 
subjects with which he happened to disagree. Even if those who 
opposed Charles in the later stages of his career failed to rally the 
majority of the people to their side, thoy were undoubtedly acting in 
accordance with a permanent national demand for a government by 
compromise which slowly but irresistibly developed itself in the 
course of the century. 

If Charles had, under any conditions, been permitted to reseat 
himself on the throne, he would quickly have provoked a new 
resistance. As long as he remained a factor in English politics 
government by compromise was impossible. His own conception of 
government was that of a wise prince constantly interfering to check 
the madness of the people. Even on the scaffold he reminded his 
subjects that “a share in government was nothing appertaining to the 
people.” . . . The situation was still further complicated by the King’s 


duplicity. He was regarded with increasing intensity as the one 
disturbing force with which no understanding was possible and no 
settled order consistent. ‘To remove him out of the way appeared, 
even to those who had no thought of punishing him for past offences, 
to be the only possible road to peace for the troubled nation. Of this 
latter class Cromwell made himself the mouthpiece. Himself a man 
of compromises, he had been thrust, sorely against his will, into direct 
antagonism with the uncompromising King. He had striven long to 
mediate between the old order and the new, first by restoring Charles 
as a constitutional king, and afterwards by substituting one of his 
children for him. 

Failing in this, and angered by the persistency with which 
Charles stirred up Scottish armies and French armies against England, 
Cromwell finally associated himself with those who cried out most 
loudly for the King’s blood. None knew better than Cromwell that 
it was folly to cover the execution of the King with a semblance of 
Constitutional propriety, and he may well have thought that, though 
law and Constitution had both broken down, the first step to be taken 
towards their reconstruction was the infliction of the penalty of death 
upon the man who had shown himself so wanting in that elemental 
quality of veracity upon which laws and Constitutions are built up. 


This honesty, this veracity, which Mr. Gardiner 
finds lacking in the King, he, like Carlyle, finds ever 
present in Cromwell. But his Cromwell is a more 
intelligible and a more human figure than Carlyle’s, 
and of a type more familiar in English political life. 
“No divinely-inspired hero, indeed, or faultless 
monster, but a brave, honourable man, striving 
according to his lights to lead his countrymen into 
the paths of peace and godliness.” 


GREEK DRAMATISTS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. 


A to Greek Tracepy ror Reapers. By Lewis 
Campbell, M.A., LL.D. J.ondon: Percival & Co. 


“To render Aischylus and Sophocles, and in part 
Euripides more accessible to the countrymen of 
Shakespeare is, I trust, at least a respectable en- 
deavour.” So says Professor Campbell in the pre- 
face to this book. A respectable endeavour it most 
certainly is; and it is something more, it is an 
excellent example. The popularisation of the liter- 
ature of Ancient Greece—in other words the bring- 
ing that literature home to the modern world, the 
linking it with life—is as pre-eminently the work of 
the modern scholar as the settlement and literal 
interpretation of the text of that literature was the 
work of the scholars of the old school. Forty or 
fifty years ago the most careful and laborious devo- 
tion to the minutiz# of what may be called technical 
scholarship was incumbent on all who attempted 
to study the Greek classics in the original. It was 
only by raking among diatribes and dissertations 
that the knowledge indispensable to accurate scholar- 
ship could be acquired. Students had practically to 
make their own grammars and even their own 
lexicons. Notes,as a rule, were written with intoler- 
able diffuseness, dulness, and obscurity in Latin. 
Considerable portions of the ancient texts were un- 
settled and often unintelligible. Now all this know- 
ledge is brought to our very doors. A student of 
ordinary intelligence finds no more difficulty in 
reading a tragedy of Aischylus, or a comedy of 
Aristophanes, with facility and accuracy, than school- 
boys and school-girls have in reading Racine and 
Moliére. That technical scholarship which was once 
an honourable distinction because it implied enormous 
labour and receptive capacity in an extraordinar 
degree, has now ceased to have any intellect 
significance. It is an accomplishment which is 
within the range of the mere dolt—nay, an accom- 
plishment which may be assumed with impunity by 
any charlatan. A man whose real knowledge of 
Greek went no further than the rudiments and the 
power of following a Greek text in a literal version 
might, if an astute impostor, produce an edition of a 
Greek play which should appear a portent of learning 
and scholarship. And the process would be simple. 
He would go to a good library ; he would find about 
a hundred editions of the particular play on which he 
was engaged already in existence; and he would gather 
from the innumerable references given in the notes to 
these editions all the collateral knowledge he would 
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require. It is thus that two-thirds of the “ editions” 
of Greek and Latin classics which are now current 
are produced. They are mere compilations. We 
could at the present moment place our hand on half 
a dozen editions of classical masterpieces enjoying a 
high scholastic reputation, almost every sentence in 
the introductions to which is a literal transference 
from some other editor, almost every note in which is 
stolen verbatim ac literatim from the notes of pre- 
ceding editors. There is, indeed, no department in 
so-called “learning” in which reputation is so 
cheaply acquired. The consequence of this is 
that men of real learning and scholarship, anxious 
to vindicate their claim to originality, and dis- 
daining to be confounded with a herd in which 
the line between knowledge possessed and know- 
ledge assumed is so hard to discriminate, have 
struck out new paths for themselves. To this are to 
‘be attributed the paradoxes of scholars like Dr. 
Verrall, the reckless textual innovations of scholars 
like Mr. Margoliouth, and the innumerable theories 
now darkening, or rather corrupting, learning to 
breed speculation in most that concerns the Homeric 
poems and Herodotus. But fortunately for the 
prospects of classical literature, other scholars have 
had the wisdom to see that there are more legitimate 
ways of earning respect and distinction, and that is 
by bringing classical literature into touch with 
modern life through the medium of texts furnished 
not with a lumbering compilation of diffuse and use- 
less annotations, but with a really judicious critical 
apparatus, of excellent translations, of comment- 
aries, not verbal merely, but of a literary and 
philosophical kind, of comparative critiques, of 
popular manuals—in other words, by doing what no 
philological pedant has either the instinct or the wit 
to do at all; what these mere dilettanti can only do 
badly ; and what the charlatans of whom we have 
spoken are much too astute to attempt, at all events 
at present. 

A very distinguished place among those who are 
endeavouring to bring Greek poetry into relation 
with modern life must be assigned to Professor 
Lewis Campbell. As an editor of Sophocles, he 
shares with Professor Jebb the honour of having 
produced a work as attractive and intelligible to the 
student of art and literature as to the mere scholar, 
a work which would have been as much appreciated 
by Lessing and Goethe as by Hermann and Wunder. 
He has given us a translation of Sophocles, not, we 
think, quite equal to Mr. Whitelaw’s, but superior to 
any other English version with which we are 
acquainted. He has translated also the dramas of 
JEschylus, not so successfully perhaps as he has 
translated Sophocles, but, for all that, with vigour, 
with sympathy, and with skill. His biographical 
and critical sketch of Sophocles and the Sophoclean 
drama in Maemitian’s “Series of Classical Writers” 
is a model of what such a work should be. 

The present volume is designed to be a com- 
panion to Professor Campbell’s versions of Aischylus 
and Sophocles, and is therefore intended practically 
for the use of those who do not read Greek. That it 
will be of great service to such students we have 
little doubt ; that it will be of greater service to more 
advanced students we have no doubt at all. It must 
always be difficult to satisfy the needs of both these 
classes, and, to speak plainly, we question whether 
this volume is calculated to do so. It gives us the 
impression of being a compilation from lectures, 
some of which were delivered to popular audiences, 
some to junior classes, and some to advanced 
students. In some portions of the book the in- 
struction given is purely elementary and in the 
simple rudiments of the subject; in other portions 
elementary knowledge is assumed, and the matter 
consists of generalisations and remarks which could 
only be intelligible to persons who had made con- 
siderable progress in classical studies. Professor 
Campbell seems a little too fond of quoting, with 
applause, these vague generalities, these plausible 
half-truths, of which certain writers of our time 


are so profuse. “It has been truly said,” he 
observes, that “under the marble exterior of Greek 
literature was concealed a soul thrilling with spiritual 
emotion.” This is partly platitude and wholly 
nonsense. What is the “marble exterior” of 
Greek literature? Who could compare the style 
of Homer, of Sappho, of Pindar, of Aischylus, of 
Euripides, of Thucydides, of Plato, to marble? And 
it is not less true, continues Professor Campbell, 
“that beneath the Greek serenity and brightness 
there lay thinly veiled a profound sadness.” Of what 
serious literature in the world, or of what serious 
individual who has ever lived, is this not equally 
true? Again the remark, admiringly quoted from 
Professor Ward, that “ If Euripides’ men and women 
are less heroic and statuesque than those of Aischylus 
and Sophocles, they are more like men and women,” 
is shallow puerility not worth quoting at all: for, 
superficially plausible, it is essentially false. There 
is as much of the “woman” in Clytemnestra and 
Deianeira, in Electra, in Chrysothemis, in Ismene, in 
Antigone, as is in any of Euripides’ heroines; and as 
much of the “man” in (2dipus, in Creon, in Heemon, 
in Ajax, in Teucer, in Philoctetes, as in any of 
Euripides’ heroes. We have not space to discuss the 
subject, but we do not at all agree with Professor 
Campbell in his view, the ordinary view, of the 
functions of the chorus in Greek Tragedy. And we 
think, too, that he has greatly over-estimated 
the power exercised by mere destiny in Sopho- 
cles’ conception of tragedy. The balance, as in 
Shakespeare, is surely greatly on the side of 
free will. Like Shakespeare, Sophocles is pre- 
eminently an ethical poet. We have noticed 
one or two minor errors. It is said, on p. 310, 
that “ Lewis Theobald rendered four plays of 
Sophocles into very tolerable blank verse, the 
choral portions, however, being given in the same 
metre.” Theobald only translated three, the Electra, 
the Ajax, and the (@dipus Rex; and the choruses 
are not as a rule in blank verse, but in vigorous and 
spirited lyrics. Nor was Gascoyne’s Jocasta an 
adaptation of the Phonisse of Euripides—it had no 
connection with the Phoenissz, it was simply an 
adaptation of an Italian play with the same title. 
But these are trifles. Professor Campbell's book is 
one for which every student of the Greek drama will 
be grateful, and which every student of that drama 
ought to possess. It is both instructive and stimu- 
lating, and cannot fail to further the end at which 
classical scholarship must now aim if it is to hold 
its own in the modern world. 


TRADE-MADE DISEASE, 


Diseases, AND Mortauity or Occupations. By J, 
Arlidge, M.D., F.R.C.P. London: Percival & Co. 
WHATEVER may be said about the decay of creeds 
and the danger to morals which may follow, no one 
ean fail to be convinced of our signal advance in cne 
department of morals, namely, in human sympathy 
and brotherhood. Let who will read the various 
evidence of the toil and wretchedness of factory 
hands, and of the debasing conditions of many kinds 
of labour half a century ago, he must realise that 
an astonishing improvement has taken place in these 
conditions during our own generation. Public 
opinion, and the legislation which public opinion 
has demanded, have rather undergone conversion 
than merely progressed; we have not only taken 
such action as a reasonable rule of life has dictated, 
but we have become personally more sensitive to the 
needs and pains of our fellow men, and have come 
nearer to them. Yet there remains much, very 
much, to be done. Dr. Arlidge is not one of those 
who fly to legislation to secure all ends. He wisely 
reminds us that legislative enactments are con- 
tinually overmatched by ignorance, prejudice and 
selfishness. The State, he says, cannot be the uni- 
versal parent; it cannot preserve all occupied 
persons from harm, nor can it choose the place 
and kind of work for each: careful inquiry by 
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competent observers into the conditions of handi- 
crafts is yet far from being exhausted, and educa- 
tion comes but slowly behind the footsteps of the 
reformer. However, as the status of the labourer 
is raised and our knowledge of the subject is in- 
creased, the claims of a higher standard of life and 
the teachings of common-sense will give substance 
to the skeleton of the law. 

The temperance and restraint which distin- 
guish Dr. Arlidge’s treatment of a subject which 
has commanded his attention during the greater 
part of his professional life give the greater im- 
pressiveness to the words of grave comment which 
find their due place here and there in his pages. 
And few are so impressive as his warnings that 
the dangers and brutalities of certain occupations 
are in great measure what the labourer chooses to 
make them. Workmen engaged in noxious or 
dangerous trades are too often willing to lead a 
short life and a merry one. The conditions which 
secure to them high wages for low orders of skill, 
and thus provide them with the means of vicious 
and reckless indulgence, are for them too often 
advantages to be defended, and not evils to be 
combated. Thus the best efforts of masters to in- 
troduce improvements are liable to misconstruction, 
and to be met by secret resistance. As, also, these 
conditions of work tend more and more to degrade 
the worker, reforms can only be effected gradually 
and from above, as it were, in spite of him. Again, 
such labourers, as their physical and moral nature 
suffers, recede from civilised life and manners, lose 
more and more their self-respect, and, herding 
together, are deprived of the benefits of inter- 
course with those better off than themselves. In 
the worst cases, such as of those occupied in the 
making of chloride of lime, and the male and female 
workers engaged in the manufacture of white-lead, 
these evils are especially manifest; but it must 
not be forgotten that, in their degree, they are 
inseparable from all kinds of occupations which are 
rough or injurious, or which tend to separate the 
workman from other classes of society. Indeed, the 
labourers in any simple work, who are open to hire 
by any master who has orders on hand and promises 
better pay, tend to become a nomadic and irre- 
sponsible tribe. 

The author of this volume is the last person to 
assume that his labours are final; on the contrary, 
it is not one of his least merits that he indicates to 
the reader those directions in which information 
and investigation are deficient. On the other 
hand, the materials here brought together are 
very extensive, and, if rather miscellaneous, are 
as complete as the state of knowledge permits at 
this time. Moreover, although the author, with 
unusual modesty, avoids any reference to his own 
personal observations, save in the instances where 
personal testimony must be adduced, yet there is 
scarcely a page which reads as a second-hand com- 
pilation, and the reader feels that he is in the hands 
of one who has himself witnessed that, or most of 
that, which he describes. To medical men, to local 
authorities, and to statesmen the book contains 
abundant information and mucb cautious balancing 
of evidence, accidental factors and statistics; it is 
written in a lucid and unaffected, if occasionally 
somewhat careless, style, and with remarkable 
freedom from sermons and other digressions. It is 
impossible for us in this place to do more than touch 
upon a few points which seem to be generally inter- 
esting or bear upon current matters of discourse. 

Members of the public who desire length of days 
must elect to live in the country (for much so-called 
“trade-made disease is, in reality, town-made dis- 
ease”); they must, if possible, be clergymen, or, if 
conscience forbid, then agricultural labourers, though 
in these length of life too often means prolonged 
enjoyment of rheumatism; or, again, they may be 
gardeners, nurserymen, or, if they will undertake 
not to drink, farmers or graziers. 

The health of clerks in towns, though not yet 


excellent, is looking up—an improvement due probably 
to the fashion of “ wheeling” and like means of out- 
door exercise. The statistics of town labourers give 
deplorable results, but under this head are included 
all sorts of wastrels. Dr. Arlidge, however, repeats 
the thrice-told tale that the maintenance of a fair stan- 
dard of health and life in town labour depends upon a 
constant immigration from the country. He assures 
us that outdoor labour in the country, so far from 
being injurious to women, even to pregnant women, 
is positively beneficial to them, though it may be 
harmful to girls about the age of puberty, to whom 
damp and wet may be injurious. The drawbacks to 
rural work are not its essential conditions, but the 
miserable wages and homes; these, we are glad to be 
assured, are, on the whole, improving. These facts 
will be useful to those persons who exclaim against 
the depopulation of rural districts; who have, how- 
ever, to remember that depopulation of the country 
and aggregation in towns are movements which 
have proved irresistiblein all nations from the timesof 
Chaldzea and Mesopotamia to the present day. Let 
us hope, nevertheless, that it may be given to the 
Liberal party to find the remedy. Meanwhile, the 
apparent waste is excessive, and even alarming. The 
degeneration of the town workmen is, however, con- 
stantly concealed by theimmigration of country people, 
who keep up the average of life; in one large class 
of town workmen Dr. Arlidge estimates the rural 
influx at about one-seventh of the whole number 
employed. 

We naturally turn, at this day of Eight Hours 
Bills, to the section on coal-mining. We are told 
that, in respect of the darkness, this occupation is 
not injurious; it is pointed out, moreover, that the 
health of the horses which live altogether under- 
ground is good. It seems to us, however, that there 
is a mental element in the case of the human worker 
which must not be left out of account. Be this as it 
may, the life-average of the coal-miner is surprisingly 
good, the mortality being only slightly greater than 
that of agriculturists. This is a surprising and 
striking result concerning the occupation in itself. 
The picture, however, changes when we turn to deaths 
from all causes, for, if deaths by accident be included, 
the mortality rises rapidly. We are not only shocked 
by the terrific effects of occasional large explosions, but 
the author also reminds us that these events, terrible 
as they are, account for fewer deaths by far than 
the number due to constantly recurring smaller 
accidents, such as falls of the roof and the like, 
which kill men singly, and are never heard of 
beyond the pit-village. It is a curious observation, 
and one not quite satisfactorily explained, that even 
where coal-miners and lead-miners live in the same 
or neighbouring districts, the latter are readily dis- 
tinguishable from the former by their sickly aspect, 
and present a higher death-rate, which is due chiefly 
to pulmonary disease. The present writer can fully 
corroborate Dr. Arlidge’s opinion that the collier is 
very commonly subject to a somewhat peculiar ail- 
ment of a prolonged and obstinate course, symptoms 
of which are sallowness, dyspepsia, nervous depres- 
sion, and debility, without discoverable local disease. 

The author's report on Lancashire factory hands 
is less favourable than might be supposed, consider- 
ing the comparatively high standard of education 
and intelligence among them and the improved 
sanitation of their towns. Yet the health of their 
children is much below the average; nay, the 
average of the children in the superior class of these 
operatives is below the ordinary average. This 
statement is based upon information obtained from 
local medical men. “The promising child of ten 
becomes the lean and sallow person of thirteen,” and 
thus the whole population is stunted and ill-favoured. 
“Out of two thousand, but_ sixteen persons were 
handsome, and most of these sixteen were Irish.’ 
It should be remembered that the characters of 
race must be considered here, but the author thinks 
that the deterioration is due less to living in towns 
than to the heat, impurity and dust of the air in the 
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factories. The woollen districts, in which these 
conditions are more favourable, present a healthier 
people. 

Hard muscular labour exerted under fairly favour- 
able conditions does not seem to be harmful ; whether 
intellectual labour be more injurious is hard to say, 
as sO many cross causes intervene and are not easy 
to eliminate, such as worry, sedentary habits and 
the like. 

One of the graver lessons, however, which the 
author enforces is that retail trade is a very un- 
wholesome mode of life. He does not hesitate to 
impress upon us that this business makes no call 
upon the intellectual faculties, and on the moral side 
appeals only to the low motive of pecuniary gain. 
Buying and selling is a dull routine, though far from 
exempt from anxiety and disappointment, and, being 
unrelieved by any influence of external nature or 
of social co-operation, leads to sluggish habits and 
to self-indulgence. Thus tissues degenerate and 
death is premature. The present writer has, farther, 
observed with apprehension that, as competition 
increases, the business—even of merchants and larger 
traders—becomes a more and more incessant pursuit 
of pettier gains and more and more exclusive of 
leisure and vigour for higher ends. 

In respect of temperance, Dr. Arlidge notes that, 
during heavy muscular exertion, puddlers, smiths, 
glass-blowers and the like, have for the most part 
learnt to discard alcoholic drinks, but he fears they 
imbibe them as freely as ever when work is over. 

We have no space to pursue the many other 
matters of importance opened out in the pages 
before us. We have not even touched upon the 
mischief of dust, in its worst forms so destructive to 
grinders, to potters, and others by a kind of sub- 
inflammatory non-tubercular pulmonary consump- 
tion. We must, however, add that the author 
points out that in less degrees the maleficent factor 
of dust enters into the conditions of many kinds of 
occupation where its importance has scarcely been 
suspected. 

The public will be comforted to hear that although 
“aniline” is an “active poison,’ and injurious to 
aniline workers, yet that “aniline dyes,” if free 
from arsenic and from undecomposed aniline, are in 
all respects harmless. One more comforting con- 
clusion we may quote—namely, that fine work does 
not injure normal eyes, if schoolroom or workroo 
be properly lighted. 

In conclusion, a book of this kind cannot be 
cheerful reading, but it is made more melancholy by 
the author's assumption throughout that the degrada- 
tions brought on by avoidable, or as yet unavoid- 
able, conditions of labour are hereditary, and tend 
to a degradation of the race. This may be so, but, 
in face of the arguments of Weismann and _ his 
followers, it cannot be assumed; the probability 
seems, indeed, rather to lie on the other side. So 
much the more hopeful is the path of reform. 


MR. LE GALLIENNE AND MR. SYMONS. 


Enxeutsn Porms. By Richard Le Gallienne. London: Elkin 
Mathews & John Lane. 
Struovettes. By Arthur Symons. (Same Publishers.) 


In Mr. Le Gallienne’s poems we have a fresher, 
sweeter sound than has been heard for some time. 
Sweetness is the most noticeable characteristic; 
sweetness, apt to swoon away into low cries of 
delight. In such poems as “Hesperides” and 
“ Nezra’s Hair” the attempt to give more direct 
expression to inarticulate feelings that are generally 
translated into the conventional love-song may be 
resented by self-styled robust people ; the “ Epithala- 
mium,” the very daring, full-voiced “To my Wife, 
Mildred,” with some of the writing in “Paolo and 
Francesca” are calculated to rouse the ire of those 
who would girdle poetry with any zone but that of 
Cytherea, and to make all the Master Gabriel 
Harveys curl the lip. But the ingenuous reader, who 
has a soul above theories, who does not overfeed, 


and whose nerves are not stale with too much 
tobacco or too much alcohol, may very well find in 
many of Mr. Le Gallienne’s pages the exquisite utter- 
ance of an honest, strong-hearted personal feeling, 
such as Spenser sang in his “Epithalamium.” We 
do not mean that there is any imitation of Spenser, 
even although “Paolo and Francesca” is written in 
the Spenserian stanza: if it is too soon to say that 
Mr. Le Gallienne has an authentic note, it is quite 
certain that he looks in his heart and writes. We 
quote the first stanza of “ Autumn” as a specimen 
of Mr. Le Gallienne’s poetry, hardly at his best, but 
because it makes a seasonable quotation, and is very 
good :— 

“The year grows still again, the surging wake 

Of full-sailed Summer folds its furrows up, 
As after passing of an argosy 
Old silence settles back upon the sea, 
And ocean grows as placid as a cup, 
Spring, the young morn, and Summer the strong noon, 
Have dreamed and done, and died for Autumn’s sake ; 
Autumn that finds not for a loss so dear 
Solace in stack and garner hers too soon— 
Autumn, the faithful widow of the year.” 
The stately couplet italicised conveys its meaning 
richly ; it is loaded ore. Imagination is stronger 
in Mr. Gallienne’s verses than observation, though 
the latter is keen too. He belongs to the order of 
singers, and would, perhaps, be inclined to say with an 
older writer, “Sing sweet enough, and you are a 
poet.” Mr. Symons, on the contrary, might perhaps 
say, “See with an open mind, and you are a poet ;”. 
at any rate, he seems to have his fancy well in hand, 
for if he is lacking in the fervour of Mr. Le Gallienne, 
he is more master of his material. 

“ Silhouettes” is hardly a good title for these 
momentary moods, these memories of nights and 
days, of seas and skies, and men and women. Take 
the first one—*“ After Sunset at Dieppe ’’— 

“The sea lies quieted beneath 
The after-sunset flush 
That leaves upon the heaped grey clouds 
The grape’s faint purple blush. 
“ Pale, from a little space in heaven 
Of delicate ivory, 
The sickle-moon and one gold star 

Look down upon the sea.” 
Here is a very beautiful harmony in purple and 
gold, reminding us of almost anything else in pic- 
torial art except a silhouette. “Pastels” would 
have been much more suggestive of the contents of 
the book ; “Short Poems” would have been a better 
title still. Among the fifty-six poems, there are 
many that reach perfection of form, but the effect 
of the whole is even greater than that of the best 
work. Distinction is sustained throughout; very 
seldom a jarring note is struck; and we lay down 
the book with the satisfaction which comes from 
the contemplation of the work of an accomplished 
craftsman. Mr. Symons, in “Silhouettes,” has made 
a very great advance on his first volume. He has 
learnt restraint; and, although he attempts nothing 
that he cannot do, he finds his subject everywhere. 
Impressionism—Mr. Symons will be called an im- 
pressionist—is, we think, often misunderstood. We 
fail to see how poetic art can be other than im- 
pressionistic. Thus, to generalise, Shakespeare was 
an impressionist: his soul took and reproduced an 
impression of the whole world of men; and Words- 
worth was an impressionist: his soul took and 
reproduced an impression of nature. The depth 
and fineness of the impression made by a seal depends 
upon the heat, quality, and abundance of the wax. 
There are souls like wafers which can receive only a 
very slight print, which would be burst asunder by 
the heavy signet of a great passion; and it is the 
wafers that have brought impressionism into dis- 
repute, making believe that the faint mark of which 
they are capable is the only art. Mr. Symons is an 
impressionist who takes, who endures, more than a 
passing touch, who is evidently willing to encounter 
the full pressure of life; in “Emmy” and “ The Old 
Labourer” we think rather of deeply-cut intaglios 
than of the sign upon a seal. 
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FICTION. 
Tue Ivory Gare. By Walter Besant. Three vols. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 
CHILDREN or THE Guerto. By I. Zangwill. London : W. Heinemann. 


Mr. BESANT seems to have quite decided to give the 
typical English girl and the masterful hero a rest. 
Both in a collection of stories, recently noticed in 
these columns, and in “ The Ivory Gate” there is a 
strong interest shown in some strange mental 
problems, some variations from the normal. There 
is a love-story in “ The Ivory Gate,” but love is not 
the motive of the book. The novel turns upon a 
secret, and shows us throughout that Mr. Besant is 
one of those fortunates who find fresh material. A 
short time ago a certain firm of publishers sent out 
a three-volume novel for review; the novel itself 
was a poor book, of no importance, but with it came 
a request from the publisher that the reviewer 
would not reveal the secret on which the book 
turned. This was hard on the reviewer, because 
the secret was just the most weak and exasperating 
thing in the novel. Mr. Besant’s publishers have 
sent us no such injunction; but we are not going to 
tell the secret of “The Ivory Gate.” The reader 
guesses it just at the right moment; the revelation to 
the characters of the story is unduly delayed. A per- 
fectly natural course of action on the part of certain 
characters in the book would have led to discovery 
long before: and even Mr. Besant’s skill cannot 
prevent this thought from occurring to the mind 
of the reader. The weakness lies not in the 
secret itself, but in the postponement of the 
climax. One has become rather shy of telling Mr. 
Besant that any story of his is impossible. The 
kind of marvel which he describes here certainly 
occurs; as it happens, a somewhat similar case has 
come within the present writer’s experience. But 
even the marvellous has its limits. The novelist 
who deals with heredity or hypnotism—Mr. Besant 
in this instance is dealing with neither—often 
forgets this. We doubt very much whether the 
marvel of “The Ivory Gate” is possible to such 
extent without discovery. As far as the originality 
of the book is concerned, it may possibly have been 
suggested by one novel by Mr. Francillon or by 
another by Mr. Stevenson; but we cannot believe 
that it was suggested or influenced by either; a 
perfectly satisfactory account of its genesis is, as a 
matter of fact, given in the dedicatory letter. Mr. 
Besant is a popular novelist; but he shows here an 
artist’s appreciation of whimsical contrast, and an 
artist’s skill in the delineation of character. With 
the help of the scientist he has enlarged his borders, 
and found ivesh ground on which to work. He 
writes still with the good feeling which he has 
always shown and with something of the old 
geniality. In spite of the postponement of the 
climax, which is a fault and involves another fault, 
we are inclined to think “ The Ivory Gate” worthy 
of the past reputation of Mr. Besant and indicative 
of future development. 

Mr. Zangwill’s “ Children of the Ghetto” is a re- 
markable book. It is not easy to find a parallel to 
it. We do not know of any other novel which deals 
so fully and so authoritatively with Judwa in 
modern London. To the Englishman of the West 
End the book comes as a revelation of a nation 
which, more than any other nation in the world, 
has been misunderstood. It is full of actuality; the 
Jews of the East End stand before us. Their sordid- 
ness and their generosity, their fierce romance and 
horrible squalor, their fervent religious spirit en- 
chained by the chilliest observances ; their wonderful 
talent for adapting the nineteenth century to 
traditions from epochs long dead—all are presented 
here, without mercy, without prejudice, we think, 
but with unquestionable conviction and dramatic 
power. The latter part of the novel deals rather 
with the more wealthy and western Jew. He is not, 
perhaps, much better understood than the other. 
He is always with us but rarely of us. “I always 


deny I’m a Jew,” says one of the characters, who 
calls himself Graham in place of his real name— 
Abrahams. He is asked how he can justify him- 
self; this is his reply :— 

‘Because it would be a lie to say I was (a Jew). It would be to 
produce a false impression. The conception of a Jew in the mind of 
the average Christian is a mixture of Fagin, Shylock, Rothschild, and 
the caricatures of the American comic papers. I am certainly not like 
that, and I’m not going to tell a lie and say Iam. In conversation 
always think of your audience. It takes two to make a truth... . 
To call myself Abrahams would be to live a daily lie. I am not a bit 
like the picture called up by Abrahams. Graham is a far truer ex- 
pression of myself.” 

He further urges that there is no reason why he 
should make a martyr of himself in order to correct 
the popular idea of Abrahams. He was “an avowed 
infidel in a world where avowal is the only sin.” 
He was also aman of epigrams. “ Finance fascin- 
ates... . Long after Judaism has ceased to exist, 
excellent gentlemen will be found regulating its 
finances.” ‘Scratch the Christian and you find the 
pagan—spoiled.” Heserves tolighten to some extent 
the gloom of the book. He is not the hero, but he is 
interesting. 

Mr. Zangwill has had the humour to include in 
his novel an imaginary review, much of which might 
have been written of the book itself. It is severe, 
and not just, but we can imagine that it might have 
been written. To estimate the book fairly is not 
easy. According to the popular conception of what 
a novel should be, the “Children of the Ghetto” is 
certainly not a good novel. The stage is over- 
crowded, and the hero and heroine consequently 
lose in importance and interest. It is not, indeed, so 
much a novel as a series of pictures of Jewish life, 
powerfully and dramatically drawn, and appearing 
to be based on intimate knowledge. The chapter 
headed “ The Prodigal Son” in the third volume is 
a fine piece of grim pathos. There are details which 
it would be better to alter in a future edition; but, 
judged as a whole, the “ Children of the Ghetto” is 
a strong and remarkable book. 


AGAINST PROTECTION. 

INDUSTRIAL FrEEDOoM: A Stupy Pouitics. By B. R. Wise, late 
Attorney-General of New South Wales. London: Cassell & Co, 
Mr. Wise possesses exceptional advantages for writing a 
treatise on Free Trade, for, after a training in economic science 
under one of the ablest exponents ef the historical school, his 
political experiences in New South Wales have given him an 


‘insight into the intricacies of Protectionist arguments to which 


few Englishmen can lay claim. The present work has grown 
out of a pamphlet whieh was written under the supervision of 
Arnold Toynbee (though owing to a series of mischances it was 
never published), and the influence of Toynbee is clearly 
discernible in the chapter on “ Free Trade and Laissez Faire,” 
in which the author contends that the tulates on which the 
deductive science was founded are wall enily in the sphere of 
production (including exchange) so that in matters connected 
with distribution political economy furnishes no argument 
against State contro!. To the majority of readers, however, 
this portion of the work will probably be less interesting than 
Part IV., entitled, “The Political Argument,” to which the three 
preceding parts may be regarded as to some extent an intro- 
duction. ost “ Nationalist” writers and orators are conscious 
of their weakness on the economic side—very few would contend 
that Protection can lead to an immediate increase of wealth— 
but the social and political arguments with which they seek to 
bolster up their cause are at first sight extremely plausible, and 
there can be no doubt that many intelligent and influential men 
in our own colonies, as well as in America and on the Continent, 
honestly believe in them. Mr, Wise groups them under four 
heads, treating successively of the “Infant Industry,” 
“ Diversification of Industry,” “Home Market,” and “ Pauper 
Labour” arguments—an arrangement which is more or less 
chronological. For, although they are often put forward con- 
currently, there is, as the author shows, a certain law in the 
order of their development. After unravelling with much skill 
the web of fallacies of which each “ argument ” is composed, he 
has subjected them in turn to the test of experience as well as of 
a priori reasoning, and his conclusions bear the stamp of a 

rfectly unbiassed and also a singularly acute and well- 
informed mind. In his concluding chapter Mr. Wise shows 
that, even if the arguments he has annihilated could be success- 
fully maintained, the price paid for Protection would still be too 
high, since it creates inequalities among different classes, 
destroys the motives of self-reliance, and fosters national 
antagonism and political corruption. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Last year there died in harness, at the early age of forty-eight, 
a brave and noble man, who gave himself without stint to the 
work of the ministry in the dark places of the earth. “ James 
Gilmour of Mongolia ” was a perfervid Scotchman aflame with 
missionary zeal, of scholarly tastes, abundant common-sense, 
brusque manners, and tender heart. He was little more than a 
youth when he went, at the bidding of the London Missionary 
Society, to China—perhaps the most difficult field in the world 
for a Christian Evangelist. He arrived in Pekin in 1870, and 
at once, with characteristic enthusiasm, began to wrestle with 
the formidable difficulties which the Chinese language presents 
to Western minds. His suecess in this direction was remark- 
able, and as soon as he came into direct touch with the people he 
won their confidence by practical deeds of kindness, as well as 
by words of sympathy and hope. He had picked up, before 
starting for the East, some medical knowledge, and he was able 
in this way to play the part of a veritable good Samaritan to 
those in sickness and pain—although, at the same time, he never 
lost sight of his special work ; and nothing in this book is more 
beautiful than the sustained and, indeed, the ever-deepening, 
enthusiasm of a man who spent many years of his life in almost 
complete isolation. Few parts of the world are even now less 
known than Mongolia, that vast and sterile territory which 
constitutes the greatest dependency of the Chinese Empire; 
but when Gilmour went forth twenty years ago single-handed 
to evangelise its wandering tribes there was hardly so much as 
a rift in the cloud of obscurity which brooded over the land. 
Nothing daunted, however, by difficulties which would have 
taxed the faith and beggared the resources of a man in whose 
nature faith and courage were not supreme, Gilmour set himself 
to aequire the colloquial speech of the people, and, in order to 
disarm their suspicions, he adopted their dress, shared their 
privations, and became to all outward seeming one of them- 
selves. The indomitable resolution of the man was tried in 
almost every conceivable way, but he had put his hand to the 
plough and he refused to look back. He had his fits of de- 

ression, but in the darkest hour in his lonely life he never 
indulged in self-pity or lost confidence in the ultimate triumph 
of the cause which had driven him, “ bound in the spirit,” into 
the desert of Mongolia. Mr. Lovett was a college friend of 
James Gilmour, and in these pages he is content to allow the 
companion of his youth to speak for himself ; he has, in fact, done 
just enough, and no more, in the way of sympathetic comment 
and biographical allusion, than was absolutely necessary, and 
for the rest this hero, as missionary, tells his own story in letters 
and journals which are full of artless pathos, dry humour, manly 
resolution, and a spiritual fervour which ran like a deepening 
stream till death came suddenly to a workman who certainly 
had no need to be ashamed. People who shrink from missionary 
biographies because they are afraid that they will be confronted 
with morbid sentiment, unctuous commonplace, and dulness of 
the kind which is supposed to be edifying, ought, in common 
fairness, to read this book, for they will tind themselves brought 
face to face in its pages with a frank, genial, honest man, who, 
without the least parade of self-sacrifice, lived the saintly life in 
a spiritual atmosphere which to him seemed as cold and dark as 
an arctic winter. 

We are not surprised to find that “ Annals of. a Fishing 
Village” has just appeared in a new edition. It is a book 
which interprets with homely but real art the poetry of Nature, 
as well as the manners and speech of quiet folk, who gather from 
life much more happiness than the “‘ madding crowd” is apt to 
suppose. These sketches are transcripts from life—a phase of 
life which only a “son of the marshes” understands, and with 
which tourists and strangers cannot intermeddle. There are 
nooks and corners of England-—-even in this age, when local 
customs and time-honoured traditions have a hard struggle for 
existence—where old-world ideas still linger, and old-fashioned 
simplicity and courtesy throw a glamour over daily intercourse 
and lowly tasks. The self-taught naturalist who wrote the notes 
from which these annals of a quiet life have been skilfully 
fashioned proves himself once more to be a keen observer of sky 
and sea, and a genuine and whole-hearted lover of an outdoor 
life. Quaint reflections creep at times into his vivid descrip- 
tions of the primitive society of sequestered villages, and some- 


* James Girmour or His Diartes, LETTERS, AND REPORTS. 
Edited and arranged by Richard Lovett, M.A., Author of “ Nor- 
wegian Pictures,’’ etc. Portraits and Illustrations. London: The 
Religious Tract Society. Demy 8vo. 


ANNALS OF A Fisuine VILLAGE. Drawn from the notes of “‘ A Son of 
the Marshes." Edited by J. A. Owen. New edition. Edinburgh 
and London: William Blackwood & Sons. Crown 8vo. 


QUEER Stories FROM Russia. By Capel Chernilo. Illustrated. London: 
James Clarke & Co. Crown 8vo. (3s. 6d.) 


History oF THE First Carpirr Festiva, 1892. By W. H. Sonley 
Johnstone. Portraits. London: Novello, Ewer & Co. Crown 8vo. 


RiguTs ConsIDERED IN RELATION TO SocraL PROGRESS. By 
Henry S. Salt, Author of “The Life of He David Thoreau,” 
London and New York: George Bell & Sons. 12mo. (2s.) 


Tue Brsov Byron. Volumes XI. and XII. London and Sydney: 
Griffith, Farran & Co, 12mo, paper covers. (1s. a volume.) 


times his obiter dicta are both felicitous and suggestive. We 
do not prize our books to-day, he thinks, as they were prized 
when he was young, and books—to village lads, at least—were 
few; nor have we time to make what is good and beautiful and 
true in them our own, through lack of leisure, for now “life is 
overcrowded—there is ‘no room in the inn’ for many a heavenly 
visitant.”” The prose of this book presents as minute and realistic 
a picture of village life as the poetry of Crabbe, and in that fact, 
rather than in any chance moralisings, its charm consists. 

There have been a good many “ Queer Stories from Russia” 
of late, but this new budget of fourteen is not on that account 
superfluous. The lights and shadows of student-life in the 
cities, and peasant-life in the villages of the Czar’s vast domains, 
are revealed in these often dramatic, and always picturesque, 
tales. Russia is still under the iron heel of oppression, and men 
and women who dare to think for themselves, cither on polities 
or religion, must be prepared for hatred and suspicion, and, in 
many cases, even active persecution. These stories —evidently 
the outcome of close observation—help the reader to understand 
the revolutionary forees which are at work in the Northern 
Empire. They are written with blended simplicity and 
strength, and the incidents which they describe show us as in a 
mirror the warring elements which are at work in modern 
Russian society. 

Gallant little Wales determined a year or two ago to 
establish a Triennial Musical Festival, and Cardiff having been 
selected as the place for this new departure, the first was held last 
month in that busy seaport. At first there was considerable 
apathy with regard to the project, and this arose in part from 
the circumstance that the Eisteddfod is rightly cherished with 

triotie pride, and there were some who urged that a national 
estival was more likely to narrow rather than to enlarge the 
Welsh musical spirit. One of the earliest advocates of a 
musical festival in Wales was Dr. Parry, the distinguished 
Welsh composer, whose “Saul of Tarsus” occupied a place of 
honour last month in the programme at Cardiff, This book 
describes, with a good deal of animation, the progress of the 
movement, and it also gives a detailed account of the festival 
itself, as well as its local surroundings. There is truth in the 
assertion that music in Wales has been hitherto treated like a 
favourite child—spoilt too much at home, and never sent to 
schovl. The love of musie amounts to a passion in the 
Principality, but what the people need is to be led out of the 
bondage of provincialism by discipline and the study of masters 
of European renown. A capital start has been made this 
autumn at Cardiff with deuilé compositions of Handel, 
Mendelssohn, Berlioz, Wagner, er and other great 
musicians, and doubtless the Cardiff Festival of 1895 will be 
hailed not merely with local but with national enthusiasm. 

“ Animals’ Rights ” is the title of a curious but cleverly 
written little book, which avowedly seeks to prove that the 
coming realisation of human rights will inevitably bring in its 
train the tardier, but not less certain, realisation of the rights of 
the lower races. hoe | sixty years ago bull-haiting and cock- 
fighting were prohibited, and most people, we think, will agree 
with Mr. Salt that it is high time that all worrying of tame or 
captured animals—whether of the stag turned out from a cart, 
the rabbit from a sack, or the pigeon from a cage—should be 
interpreted as an equivalent for “ baiting,” and be thus brought 
within the scope of the prohibitive measures inscribed in the 
statute-book. any will differ from him in the demand which 
he makes for the total and unqualified suppression of vivisection ; 
but everybody who is at all acquainted with the subject will at 
least admit that the horrors of Atlantic cattle-ships eall loudly 
in the name of mercy for public attention. There is a good deal 
in this book with which we do not profess to sympathise, but the 
spirit in which it is written is admirable; and if some of the 
arguments advanced are sentimental and far-fetched, the reason- 
ing of the book, as a whole, is not of a kind to warrant contempt. 

We have received the concluding instalments of the “ Bijou 
Byron,” and they contain Cantos IV. to XVI. of * Don Juan.” 
As usual, the notes are brief and pointed, and the dainty volumes 
are of a most convenient size and yet are clearly prin 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Lorp SALISBURY’s contribution to the forth- 
coming number of the National Review is a very 
remarkable document—first, for his threat, for it is 
nothing else, that if new Peers are created to pass 
the Home Rule Bill the House of Lords will decline 
to let them take their seats ; next, for his contention 
that the issue has been decided by a handful of 
votes, and that the electors have voted for Welsh 
Disestablishment, or against vaccination, or to 
secure cheap bread, or to express their dissatisfaction 
with the management of the dockyards, or on any 
question but the plain and simple one—‘“ Do you 
want Home Rule or not?”’—which he maintains has 

never been put to them at all. 


Comine from the leader of the Constitutional 
Party this contention is remarkable. It means the 
Referendum—or sometaing very like it. Or does 
LorRD SALISBURY really desire to introduce into the 
Constitution that “imperative mandate” which the 
French Constitution expressly refuses to recognise, 
and which played so large a part among the ad- 
vanced party in the French Revolution, inheriting 
as they did the ideas of Rousseau? Because, his 
talk about the “plain question” assuredly cuts 
at the root of representative institutions as they 
were understood till very recently in England, and 
as presumably they were understood by the Con- 
servatives until Sir HENRY MAINE introduced them 
to “that legislative phylloxera, the Referendum.” 
Evidently we have a severe struggle before us; and 
if Lorp SALISBURY desires to raise that. wave of 
popular feeling which is required to sweep away 
“the anomalous corrective of an anomalous system,” 
Liberals will be quite ready to respond to his efforts. 


Lorp SALISBURY’S letter on Uganda can only 
appeal to people with very short memories—that 
is, to the great mass of the non-political public. If 
the late Government always contemplated retaining 
Uganda, it is strange that the best approach to it 
was ceded to Germany, and still more strange that 
their declarations and their action were not more 
decided when the Chartered Company first announced 
its impending withdrawal. As it is, the ex-Premier 
is using his position of “ greater freedom and less 
responsibility” to re-write recent history and to 
embarrass his successors. 


THE annual meeting of the United Kingdom 
Alliance has been held at Manchester during the 
present week, and the supporters of the Alliance 
appear to have been in high spirits at the prospect 
before them. For our part, we should have regarded 
the speeches of Sir Witrrip Lawson and his 
friends with greater satisfaction if they had shown 
some recognition of the fact that temperance 
reformers are people whose services are absolutely 
necessary to the cause of temperance reform. 
Instead of this being the case, too many members 
of the Alliance seem anxious to go out of their way 
to prove that they regard the temperance reformer 
us being a greater enemy to their cause than the 
publican himself. We do not care to dwell upon the 


hypersensitiveness which leads the members of the 
Alliance to resent with a quite unnecessary amount 
of feeling any attempt to curb the evils of the liquor 
traffic which does not proceed on their own lines. 
Such hypersensitiveness is not very wise, and is 
certainly unfortunate so far as the interests of 
temperance legislation are concerned. But the 
United Kingdom Alliance has its own methods of 
working, and they are not likely to be altered in 
deference to outside criticism. Happily, the adoption 
of the formula “local option,” or local control, is 
open to others besides the Absolute Prohibitionists, 
and we still hope that when the moment for action 
comes, the members of the Alliance will not be so 
unwise as to repudiate the co-operation of those 
temperance reformers without whose assistance it 
will be impossible to carry any real measure for 
restricting or amending the liquor trade. 


Mr. Matins, the head of the Good Templar 
Order, has published a pamphlet setting forth the 
opposition of the Prohibitionists to any scheme of 
licensing reform. There is only one point in his 
elaborate statement which it is necessary to notice 
here. Mr. MALINS, in discussing and denouncing the 
proposals of THE SPEAKER for a comprehensive 
scheme of reform, alludes to them as though 
they were an official declaration of the intentions of 
the Government. There is not the slightest warrant 
for this assertion, which as a matter of fact is quite 
unfounded. The licensing proposals of the Govern- 
ment have not yet been considered by the Cabinet, 
and even when they have been duly formulated they 
will not be made known anywhere before they have 
been laid before Parliament. Our only object in 
initiating a discussion on this subject has been to 
try to bring together all parties opposed to the 
present traffic, on a platform of reasonable and 
practical reform. We have never pretended to 
speak for the Ministry, or for the particular Minister 
whose duty it will be to deal with this question. 


ALL who have the interests of the army at heart 
are united in demanding that the recent outbreak 
of insubordination in the Ist Life Guards should, 
after due inquiry, be dealt with rigorously. Inquiry 
and court-martial took place, and the regiment was 
with much leniency ordered to Shorncliffe instead of 
Natal. The incident was supposed to be closed, 
when an order for the immediate discharge of 
eight non-commissioned officers was suddenly de- 
spatched to Windsor. If it is true that, this 
order reached the regiment the day before its depar- 
ture, when its books were naturally packed and the 
discharge absolutely impossible, the appalling ignor- 
ance of the headquarters staff stands revealed. In 
any case, it appears to be a triumph of maladminis- 
tration to have turned an occurrence of this nature 
into a distinct grievance on the part of the inculpated 
regiment. Who can assert that these non-commis- 
sioned officers, against whom nothing is proved, were 
the persons really to blame? 


EGYPTIAN news has, for some time, been confined 
to recitals of the achievements of British administra- 
tion, inspired by the administrators themselves. Thus 
it is not known in this country that a great project 
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is on foot for the extension of the railway from 
Assiut to Wady Halfa—a distance of about 520 
miles. This project is being strongly urged by thé 
powerful military clique at Cairo, as a first step 
towards the re-conquest of the Sudan. _ It 
foreshadows the re-occupation of Dongola, and 
holds out the promise of invasion scares to 
be met by expeditions followed by the usual shower 
of promotions and decorations. At the same time 
the interests of the merchants and land-owning 
pashas of Egypt are naturally aroused by any 
scheme which appears likely to destroy the natural 
trade route from Berber to the Red Sea, and to 
bring the great resources of the Sudan to the port 
of Alexandria. On every ground this ill-con- 
ceived proposal should be strongly resisted. The 
existing steamer communication with Wady Halfa, 
broken only by the cataracts of Assouan, 
where there is already a railway, suffices fully 
for all legitimate requirements. We have no right 
to commit the much-taxed fellaheen to the construc- 
tion and maintenance of this unnecessary line. If 
any lesson from the miserable history of the Sudan 
is clear, it is that Egyptian rule must never be 
re-established in those unhappy regions. “One 
thing is certain,” wrote General Gordon, “that 
the Egyptians [should never be allowed out 
of their own country.” To permit this line 
to be constructed will involve us irretrievably 
in a far greater difficulty than that of Uganda. 
Finally, when the present fog has cleared and the 
politico-commercial importance of Uganda has 
been relegated to its proper place, British capital 
will unquestionably be directed to the opening-up of 
the vast resources of the Nile basin by means of the 
old-established route from Berber to the Red Sea. 
This, the only practicable means of easily opening a 
great portion of Central Africa to commerce, must 
obviously be rendered independent of the difficulties 
which surround the question of Egypt. We cannot 
allow the future to be gravely compromised merely 
to satisfy military ambitions. 


On Wednesday it was announced that the 
Durham miners had rejected the principle of the 
Eight Hours Day by the enormous majority of 
28,417 to 12,684. The motive of the rejection is not 
altogether clear. The miners proper—that is, the 
coal-hewers—at present enjoy a working-day of a 
little over seven hours; so that there were excellent 
reasons for their refusing their support to a 
measure which would either extend their hours 
underground or would not affect them at all. On 
the other hand, a multitude of boys are em- 
ployed underground for ten hours a day or more; 
' and were their hours reduced, the seven hours day 
of the hewers would probably have to be reduced as 
well, and, of course, there might be a corresponding 
reduction of wage. 


THE first Romanes lecture at Oxford was delivered 
by Mr. GLADSTONE on Monday afternoon to the 
largest audience that the University could by any 
possibility accommodate. One is tempted, of course, 
to contrast the welcome now afforded tothe Premier 
with that “unmuzzling” of seven-and-twenty years 
ago, which reflected so little credit on the University 
constituency and has been of such service to 
England. But Oxford has abandoned Liberalism 
much more recently than she rejected Mr. GLAD- 
STONE; and the only political feature of the occasion 
was the cheering which greeted the name of his 
rival. The lecture was remarkable in many ways— 
as a feat of oratory, as an exhibition of learning, 
and most of all as a revelation of Mr. GLADSTONE’S 
strongest interests. It was LocKkE’s theological and 
philosophical influence abroad rather than his 
political and economic activity which attracted him ; 
BisHop BUTLER’S influence is far more theological 
than philosophic; and the lecture contained a brief 


mention only of Oxford statesmen, notable panegy- 
rics on WICLIF and ARCHBISHOP LAUD, and a strong 
justification of the existence of a _ theological 
faculty. 


THE rise in the bank rate on Thursday of last 
week was followed by a considerable advance in the 
open market for a couple of days. But early this 
week rates began to fall away again, and even the 
settlement on the Stock Exchange, which began on 
Wednesday, failed to arrest the downward move- 
ment. Stock Exchange operators were able to get 
all the money they wanted at about 2} per cent., 
and often at even less. Trade is very bad; even the 
home trade, which has kept up wonderfully hitherto, 
is now beginning to suffer. Wages are being 
reduced, labour disputes are threatening, meetings 
of unemployed are being held, even in the skilled 
industries employment is scarce. Speculation, too, 
has received a check. For business purposes of every 
kind, therefore, there is exceedingly little demand for 
banking accommodation, and rates would conse- 
quently be very low were it not for the foreign 
demand for gold, which is, however, becoming serious. 
Unless the directors of the Bank of England promptly 
decide to borrow upon Consols for the purpose of 
lessening the over-supply of loanable capital in the 
outside market, they will probably have before long 
to put up their rate to 4 oreven5 percent. But they 
are as yet doing nothing, and outside bill brokers and 
bankers are competing recklessly with one another. 
They are encouraged to do so by the recovery in silver. 
It is true that on Thursday the price of the metal had 
come down once more to 39,';d. per oz., but that is a 
considerable improvement upon the quotation of a 
few weeks ago, and the outside market is now hoping 
that the crisis will be postponed for some months 
yet. The hope may be realised, but all concerned 
will do well to recollect that it is the unforeseen 
that always happens. That there will be a crisis 
hardly any well-informed man doubts. 


QUOTATIONS on the Stock Exchange are well 
maintained, but happily the investing public is 
acting prudently, and even speculators are beginning 
to become more cautious. There is a good deal 
of political uneasiness in the Argentine Republic. 
Probably the great bankers interested are right 
when they say that the Government is strong enough 
to maintain order, and that no serious fear need be 
entertained ; but all the same it is wise of the 
public to take note of the disquiet which nobody 
disputes, and not, therefore, to buy too eagerly. In 
the United States everything goes to show that the 
great operators have utterly miscalculated during the 
past year or two, that they bought over-sanguinely 
from European holders, and that they now find it diffi- 
culttosupport markets. Rates of interest and discount 
are high for the moment. Trade has not improved 
as was expected from the two great harvests in suc- 
cession, and the distrust on account of silver is 
deepening. Upon the Continent, Germany is troubled 
by the new Army Bill. There is hence discouragement. 
in markets, and there would probably be a break were 
it not for the efforts of the Austrian Government 
and bankers to keep up quotations. In France trade 
is falling off. The military, naval, and public works 
expenditure is always growing. There are serious. 
trade disputes, and though the leading bankers talk 
very confidently, most people doubt whether they 
will be long able to keep up quotations. In Spain 
insolvency is coming nearer every week ; in Italy the 
crisis is becoming more intense; in Russia a deficit of 
18 millions sterling last year will probably be 
followed this year by even a heavier deficit; there 
is the deepest distress, and the Government is acting 
so as to inspire anxiety in the minds of all its neigh- 
bours. It may all come right, of course, but the 


prudent investor will be well advised to note these 
unfavourable influences, and to act circumspectly. 
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MR. COURTNEY’S OLIVE BRANCH. 


R. COURTNEY’S expression of a desire to 
give Ministers fair play, not to condemn their 
Home Rule proposals before they are seen, and to 
support them when they seem to be acting in accord- 
ance with sound principles, has been received with 
characteristic disfavour by the Opposition. That is 
not at all the temper in which the “leading lights” 
of the Liberal Unionist party desire to treat their 
adversaries. Fair play, which was once supposed to 
be a characteristic of Englishmen, went out of 
fashion among Mr. Gladstone’s opponents on the 
day when they resorted to the employment of bravoes 
of the Pigott stamp in order to procure evidence 
against the men they hated, and, judging by 
sundry incidents of the past week, the same 
spirit still animates the majority of the Liberal 
nionists. That Mr. Gladstone cannot act fairly, 
or wisely, or even honestly ; that he and his party 
are pariahs with whom no kind of co-operation is 
possible, and that the first duty of every Liberal 
Unionist who respects himself is to cast all question 
of principles on one side, and to compass, by fair 
means or foul, the downfall of the present Govern- 
ment—this and not anything else seems to be the 
actuating idea of the dissentient members of the 
Liberal party at the present moment. If we wish 
for an illustration of the way in which that idea is 
carried out we have only to refer to the recent 
episode between Mr. Morley and Mr. Arnold-Forster. 
The member for West Belfast is a man of honour as 
well as ability, and we cannot for a moment believe 
that he would willingly do an injustice to any living 
creature. But so far has he been carried by the 
prevalent political temper among his own party that 
he seems quite incapable of seeing how completely 
he is in error in his treatment of Mr. Morley, and 
how absolutely he has failed to estabiish the charge 
he brought against him. If Mr. Arnold-Forster finds 
his vision thus obscured by the heat and fury of the 
aero ag struggle, need we wonder that Mr. Cham- 
erlain, for example, is in still worse case, or that 
the word irreconcilable should be the only one that 
really describes the attitude of these soi-disant 
Liberals towards a Liberal Administration ? 

Mr. Courtney’s tone is so completely different 
from that of the majority of his colleagues that we 
candidly confess it has filled us with surprise. For 
six years past, we of the Liberal party have been 
accustomed to find ourselves denied the possession 
of every virtue, political or personal, by those who 
have broken away from us. It is altogether a new 
experience to hear a word of moderation or good 
feeling spoken on the other side. And yet how much 
more sensible and statesmanlike is the tone of Mr. 
Courtney than is that of the leading organs and 
persons of the party to which he belongs? If fora 
moment we could lay aside all party prepossessions, 
and consider the existing position without regard to 
bygone controversies, how clearly it would be seen 
that the wise man is he who is, at all events, prepared 
to hear before he strikes, who is not pledged to oppose 
anything and everything proposed by the present 
Ministry simply because it comes from that Ministry, 
and without regard to its intrinsic merits. There 
is no need to labour the point. It is self-evident. 
And yet for having ventured to allude to it Mr. 
Courtney is being taken to task by those who 
imagine that they represent the sweet reasonableness 
of Liberal Unionism. Happily, the “leaders” of a 
party are not always the truest exponents of the 
spirit of their followers; and it is more than probable 
that there are a good many persons who secretly 
sympathise with Mr. Courtney, and who do not see 
why they should absolutely refuse to listen io Mr. 


Gladstone’s scheme of Home Rule when they know 
that if it were to be defeated Mr. Chamberlain 
would merely pull a scheme of his own out of his 
pocket and offer it for the acceptance of the country. 
Nor, it is to be hoped, are there many Liberal 
Unionists who share the kind of temper in which the 
Times is girding at all the members of the Govern- 
ment in succession, not because they are doing 
wrong, but because they have done that which, 
even in Liberal Unionist eyes, is right. Mr. 
Asquith has decided the knotty question of Tra- 
falgar Square with skill and success. But this, 
instead of pleasing the Times, fills it with a rather 
foolish kind of disgust. Mr. Herbert Gardner 
has treated the subject of the imports of live stock 
from the common-sense point of view. Our con- 
temporary cannot hide its disappointment that he has 
not committed the Government to something foolish. 
Clearly the feeling of the Opposition is so bitter that 
they would rather see Ministers go wrong than go 
right, even though it would be the country rather 
than the Government which would suffer from a 
Ministerial error. This surely is rather a poor frame 
of mind in which to conduct the business of politics. It 
is something worse than merely poor, it is dangerous 
and almost criminal when it leads men to rejoice over 
the foreign difficulties of the Government, because 
they may be productive of embarassment at home. 
The one thing certain about the Uganda question is 
that it is not a question for the existence of which 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues are responsible. 
And yet how many of the opponents of the Govern- 


ment are now chuckling openly and rubbing their 


hands gleefully because this thorny problem has been 
left, through the action of Lord Salisbury, to be 
settled by a Liberal Administration. These people 
clearly are the lineal descendants of the men (they 
were Whigs in those days) who used to raise a cheer 


at Brooks’s whenever news came of a fresh Bona-. 


partist victory, because it meant fresh embarassment 
for the Government at home. And yet they are 
pleased to regard themselves as the “ patriotic” 
party, and the representatives of all the civic 


_ virtues. 


All this makes it clear that Ministers who are now 
engaged in the work of settling the programme for 
next Session need not reckon upon getting fair play 
from their opponents. They will get from them 
plenty of the opposite thing—unfair misrepresenta- 
tion, personal calumny, an unscrupulous and un- 
sleeping hostility. But as for there being any hope 
of winning the Duke of Devonshire or Mr. Chamber- 
lain or any of the other ex-Liberals back to the 
Liberal fold. by the introduction of measures calcu- 
lated to conciliate the prejudices of these persons, we 
may dismiss it from our minds at once. The moral 
is obvious. The Government, having nothing to gain 
from the goodwill or even from the sense of fair 
play of the Opposition, will do well to pursue 
its own policy fearlessly and without regard, to. 
hostile criticism. Whatever may be the character 
of the Home Rule Bill, it will be bitterly denounced 
by men who are themselves panting for an oppor- 
tunity of settling the Irish question on the same 
lines. Whatever may be the treatment of the 
Registration Laws, the Licensing Question, parish 
councils, the Welsh Church, we need never hope for 
a word of acknowledgment or encouragement from 
the self-righteous critics who deem that no good 
thing can come out of the political Nazareth. 
Ministers will bear this fact. in mind when preparing 
their Bills for next session, and will make no 
attempt to conciliate opponents who revel in a 
temper of unreasoning hostility. Some there may 
be, like Mr. Courtney, who will refuse to go with 
the herd, and who will insist upon judging the acts 
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even of Mr. Gladstone upon their merits. They will 
remain the few but faithful representatives of the 
best traditions of English public life. But as for 
the great mass of the Liberal Unionist party in 
Parliament, it will remain true to its history in the 
past, and will let the world see that the one cardinal 
point in the compass to which its needle is ever true 
is an envenomed hatred of Mr. Gladstone and of 
those who are now associated with him in the 
government of the country. To the gratification of 
that hatred, it will be seen that the majority of 
these ex-Liberals are prepared to sacrifice not merely 
the interests of Liberalism, but those of the nation 
as a whole. 


UNIVERSITIES, PAST AND PRESENT. 


HIRTY-SIX years ago, eleven years after, in the 
famous words of the Irish newspaper, he had left 

the errors of the Church of England for those of the 
Church of Rome, John Henry Newman asked and 
answered the question “ What is a university?” 
“Tt is,’ he said, “the place to which a thousand 
schools make contributions; in which the intellect 
may safely range and speculate, sure to find its 
equal in some antagonist activity, and its judge in 
the tribunal of Truth. It’s a place where inquiry is 
pushed forward,and discoveries verified and perfected, 
and rashness rendered innocuous, and error exposed 
by the collision of mind with mind, and enstihadags 
with knowledge. . . . It’s a place which attracts the 
young by its fame, wins the judgment of the middle- 
aged by its beauty, and rivets the memory of the old 
by its associations.’”” Newman’s description is grace- 
ful. His standard was lofty. His ideal was pic- 
turesque and elevated. He attempted to carry it 
out at Dublin, “under the patronage of Mary,” 
and “in the name of Patrick.” But even these 
illustrious auspices were inadequate to the pur- 
pose for which they were invoked. The Roman 
Catholic University of Dublin was a failure. The 
funds were not forthcoming. The patronage of 
Mary and the blessing of Patrick were inoperative 
without the pence of Peter. Ireland, as we know 
from the old song, is a “‘ most distressful country.” 
The only university which flourishes in the most 
Catholic of nations is the Protestant University of 
Dublin, opened by Mr. Fawcett’s Act to students of 
all denominations, but still Protestant to the back- 
bone. Mr. Gladstone delivered his already famous 
lecture on Medizval Universities among his own 
people, in the scene of his own earliest triumphs, 
where Wellington was cheered for his false quantities, 
where a large and enthusiastic audience stood up to 
welcome William Wordsworth as the foremost poet 
of the age. It was an impressive, perhaps a unique 
spectacle, not merely from the splendid dignity of 
the “old man eloquent” and the unanimous fervour 
of his audience, but from the strange contrasts of 
youth with age, of the statesman with the scholar, 
of the university with the world. The founder of the 
annual lecture which the Prime Minister was the 
first to deliver is a distinguished man of science, 
a man about half Mr. Gladstone’s age, whose interests 
lie a good deal more in modern discovery than in 
ancient learning. If the Vice-Chancellor is to be 
credited with the choice of Mr. Gladstone, whose 
present position was then only a “nebulous hypo- 
thesis,’ Mr. Romanes, a Darwinian iconoclast, has 
ie Oxford with the opportunity of hearing a 
igh Churchman vindicate Laud. There is an old 
Latin distich, probably composed in the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century, which says that when Oxford 
men begin to quarrel England will be involved in 
civil war. The Bishop of Oxford, in his Constitue 


tional History, which so many praise and so few 
read, casually mentions that in 1420 “the scholars 
of Oxford were waging war on the county.” Inci- 
dents like this, which the learned bishop treats as 
quite in the ordinary course, qualify Mr. Gladstone’s 
praise of universities as substituting law for anarchy, 
and the word for the sword. 

There is much to criticise in modern universities. 
They offer the prospect of three years’ idleness, 
interspersed with a few weeks’ cram, to a number of 
young men who had better be working for their 
living or for the good of their fellow-creatures. 
Even among reading men there is still the old con- 
trast of him who takes in twelve books and gets a 
‘second ” with him who takes in the examiners and 
gets a “first.” But it is better to be guilty of these 
acts and omissions than to wage war on the county 
or to fight in the streets. In the eighteenth century 
Junius could describe Oxford and Cambridge as the 
homes of learned dulness and thoughtless repose. 
The Thirty Years’ War between Bentley and the 
Fellows of Trinity originated in the attempt of an 
arrogant, strong-minded man to make his subordinates 
do something for their money. Mr. Gladstone justly 
praises the energy and activity of Laud. The ritual 
which Laud set himself to introduce or to restore 
had only a conventional relation with the Christian 
faith. But, whatever may be thought of his judg- 
ment or his motives, his efforts were successful. He 
put the altar in the Church of England where he 
thought it should be, and where it is now. He 
acted—if it can be called action—while others 
argued and talked. Mr. Gladstone’s defence of the 
Archbishop’s intellectual tolerance is less convincing 
and more vulnerable. It is probable enough that so 
long as people would repeat his formulas, Laud did 
not care whether they believed them. Every bigot 
who has a grain of commonsense must find out for 
himself in practice that religious tests are impossible 
and absurd. No human power can prevent an 
atheist from becoming Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and we know that there have been atheistical Popes. 
What persecutors can do, Laud did. He insisted 
upon outward and visible conformity. That he 
recognised the limits of mundane authority is no very 
great compliment either to his piety or to his wisdom. 
Some of Mr. Gladstone’s old-fashioned admirers 
may perhaps observe with regret that he abandons 
Alfred as the founder, either of the university itself 
or of the college which goes by that name. Of 
course, Mr. Gladstone only follows the overwhelming 
mass of historical evidence. Merton is the oldest 
college in Oxford, and Alfred had no more to do with 
that university than Charlemagne. Mr. Lowe used to 
amuse himself by professing a belief, which can 
hardly have been genuine, in the legendary connec- 
tion of the Saxon king with the college of which 
Mr. Lowe was himself once a Fellow. Mr. Lowe 
probably wanted to annoy Mr. Freeman, and, if so, 
he succeeded in his object. Mr. Gladstone’s Homeric 
theories may be occasionally fanciful. But in dealing 
with historic times his caution and sobriety are con- 
spicuous. 


THE LONDON REFORM UNION. 


ROVINCIAL politicians have hitherto had a 

way of looking down upon London. They speak 
of it as an overgrown city in which there is no civic 
life. It lacks public spirit. It cannot assert itself. 
If they are Liberals, thy complain that it contributes 
much more than its fair share to the members of the 
Tory party in the House of Commons. And Lon- 
doners, witnessing the public vigour of Birmingham, 
Newcastle, and the great towns of Lancashire and 
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Yorkshire, have often had to confess that the re- 
roach was just. Perhaps it is vain to hope that 
Eaaden ean ever act with great concentration, or 
that its citizens can feel in it that close and en- 
grossing interest, or regard it with that almost 
personal pride, which is common in the Provinces ; 
it is too big and too scattered, and a large part 
of its population has only an occasional concern 
in its local affairs. But of late years there have 
been signs of an awakening. It has been shown 
in the rout of the Moderates at the last County 
Council election, the recapture of a dozen Parlia- 
mentary seats, the attention with which the debates 
in the County Council are followed, the increased 
interest in vestry government, and in many other 
ways. London newspapers have begun to chronicle 
London affairs. Its citizens are realising that 
they have a water question, a market question, 
and a condition-of-the-people question. At every 
sitting of their County Council they are reminded 
that their powers of self-government are narrower 
than those of other great towns. The peculiarity 
of their position is too obvious not to strike them. 
On his way to the City every morning, if he is not 
too busy over a sporting newspaper, the Londoner 
receives an admirable lesson in public affairs. He 
rides in an omnibus, or in a hansom cab, licensed by 
State officials, alongside public parks vested in other 
State officials, through Trafalgar Square, where meet- 
ings can be held only by leave of the Secretary of 
State. The passage of his vehicle at crowded 
crossings is controlled by State police. When 
he leaves the Strand and enters Fleet Street, he 


finds himself in a wholly new area of government, in 


an island of antiquated institutions, beyond the 
control of his County Council. On his morning’s ride 
he has seen only the London of the well-to-do. But 
all around him he is dimly aware of another London, 
in which a million of people, whose average family 
wage does not exceed a guinea a week, drag out 
their gloomy lives in houses that only the local 
vestry considers fit for human habitation. And he 
cannot fail to wonder whether there is any reason 
why London might not be entrusted with as large 
powers as other municipalities, and whether things 
would not be better if light were thrown upon its 
dark places. 

If London is torpid, it is not due to the lack of 
public-spirited citizens. Indeed, it is peculiarly rich 
in men of high character and of great influence and 
ability who are willing to spend their lives in its 
service. We need only mention the Mansion House 
Council to show that in one matter of supreme 
importance—the dwellings of the poor—good work 
is quietly going on. But something more is needed. 
London is vast and scattered, yet it forms one com- 
munity, and the interests and sufferings of no district 
and of no class of its citizens can be alien to the whole. 
Its reformers will have double power if they are brought 
together. To do this appears to be the chief aim of 
the London Reform Union, which has just been 
formed. A new reforming organisation, like a new 
company promising large dividends, is justly regarded 
with much suspicion, but the London Reform Union 
inspires us with a good deal of confidence. Its pro- 
gramme is backed with good names, representing 
many shades of opinion. It will have the services of 
Mr. Tom Mann, of whom we can say, without intend- 
ing disrespect to other Labour leaders, and without 
accepting all his strong views, that he has the really 
great distinction of never speaking on a subject with- 
out taking great pains to inform himself of the facts. 
The chairman of the opeting meeting was Mr. Lough, 
a man of remarkable administrative ability, to 
whom every Liberal should be personally grateful 
for his having given us one Chamberlain the less 


in Parliament. Mr. Sidney Webb was there, repre- 
senting the Socialism which is tempered with 
prudence, and Mr. Haldane, representing the Indi- 
vidualism which is lit up with emotion. Three 
Cabinet Ministers have expressed approval of the 
objects of the Union. The presence at the meeting 
of Mr. Lafone and Mr. Bousfield, and the name of 
Sir Albert Rollit in the list of supporters, betokens a 
hopeful willingness, at least at the outstart, to keep 
the local questions of London clear of the disturbing 
influence of political parties. Last week we referred 
to the Union, while it was still in the process of 
formation, and spoke of it as an association which 
had, more or less, made up its mind in favour of 
municipalisation. The opinions of some of its 
members may tend that way, but we are glad to find 
that the Union, in its programme, commits itself 
to no special remedies for the evils of London. 
It claims for London full powers of municipal 
government, and in general terms it proposes 
to reform the existing administration of the river, 
docks, and wharves, the markets, water supply, 
means of lighting, locomotion, police, the City funds, 
hospitals, and other charities; but it cautiously 
abstains from declaring what the reforms shall be. 
Its primary aim is to inquire into the condition of 
the people, and rouse interest on all matters affect- 
ing the welfare of London. In particular its com- 
mittees will investigate the work of other munici- 
palities, and seek instruction from their experience. 
Courses of lectures will be delivered covering the 
whole field of social and municipal reform. By 
these and other means it hopes to be able to give 
effective assistance both to those who can initiate 
legislation, and to those who desire the thorough 
administration of the existing law. 

The Union comes at a good time. Nothing is 
more essential to London just now than that its 
County Council—which is working hard, and is 
facing its difficulties with great courage, but which 
has powerful and unscrupulous enemies—should 
receive hearty and continued support from the out- 
side. It is planning improvements which will in- 
volve a vast expenditure. This week it has adopted 
the report of its committee on the great Broadway 
from Holborn to the Strand, an improvement in- 
volving an outlay of £2,146,000, and certain to meet 
with strenuous resistance before it is carried through. 
Owners of property are scared by the condition 
which is imposed, that they must bear their fair share 
of the cost; in their eyes, as Mr. Campbell said, it is 
a downright wicked, extravagant improvement; and 
both in and out of Parliament they will let no occa- 
sion pass of exciting public prejudice against it. 
Their influence is great. They will beat the Council, 
unless Londoners who care more for their great city 
than for the pockets of a few citizens resolutely take 
up its defence. In this matter, then, the London 
Reform Union has an immediate task before it, and 
an opportunity of rendering invaluable service. And 
as its appearance is opportune, so has it taken up its 
work at the right end. Large schemes of reform 
must develop themselves gradually. Public opinion, 
without which they are impossible, forms very slowly. 
Before everything it is needful to go into details, to 
take up each question by itself, to ascertain the 
facts and to spread a knowledge of them, and to 
make full use of the really great powers which the 
existing law affords for improving the condition of 
the people. If the London Reform Union keeps 
steadfastly on this line, as it promises to do, and 
proves itself to be a body not only of earnest but 
of practical men, Londoners will soon have cause 
to throw aside their first doubts and to join 


ratefully and enthusiastically in the work of its 
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SEALS, RUSSIAN OR ENGLISH? 
HE telegraphic announcement of the seizure of 
sealers by Russian vessels in the North Pacific 
produced an immediate outcry in the London Press. 
Russia, we are constantly told, is an eminently 
aggressive Power; here was an evident instance of 
unprovoked and inexcusable aggression. One daily 
paper, without waiting for information, at once pro- 
claimed Russian naval officers to be little better than 
ordinary thieves. Thus are international relations 
embittered. Thus is readily explained the universal 
dislike in which Great Britain is held. For who, in 
ordinary social life, can tolerate the person who 
never by any chance recognises the possibility of 
being in the wrong ? 

A fresh crop of telegrams has recently come to 
hand. Ottawa reports that the Canadians on board 
the captured sealers have been surrendered, and 
shipped to Canada, and that the Russian official 
account of the seizure is “completely at variance 
with the information in the possession of the 
Dominion Government.” Victoria (B.C.) vaguely 
informs us that “all kinds of rumours are in 
circulation in connection with the affair,” which 
is easily believed, and adds pleasantly: “It is 
alleged that the Sealers’ Association are in posses- 
sion of evidence tending to show that the United 
States is partially responsible for the action 
taken by Russia and Japan.” This dig at the 
United States is eminently characteristic. The 
easy phrase “it is alleged” may be employed to 
launch any ballon d’essai. Simultaneously, from St. 
Petersburg, we learn that much indignation has 
been aroused by the tone of the English Press, and 
that the legality of the proceedings of the Russian 
cruisers is maintained. 

Neither the Russian official account of the pro- 
«ceedings, nor the report of the captain of the British 
vessel sent up to inquire into the matter, is as yet 
before us. Meanwhile, we have abundant reason to 
suspend judgment. High-handed, possibly illegal, 
the proceedings may have been; but the provoca- 
tion must have been great, and we at least do not 
go into court with clean hands. For several years 
past, vessels have been regularly fitted out in 
Japanese ports for so-called pelagic sealing under the 
British flag. It is well known that purely pelagic 
sealing in these waters does not pay its expenses, 
and that these vessels are simply employed in raid- 
ing Russian or any other rookeries. There has not 
even been any attempt to conceal the modus operandi, 
which has, on the contrary, been publicly adver- 
tised. Thus only this year the commanders of the 
two pelagic sealers, Mystery and Arctic, agreed 
to hunt in company and share the proceeds. 
While driving some 3,000 seals on Robbin Island, 
which is as much Russian territory as the Crimea, 
the two vessels were caught. The Mystery was 
carried off to Vladivostock, where her crew were 
liberated; but the Arctic managed to elude her 
captors in a gale, returned to Robbin Island, secured a 
large number of skins, andreached Yokohamain safety. 

The above story, it will be said, is a sample 
of Russian mendacity—an attempt to justify the 
seizure of two innocent vessels engaged in legal fish- 
ing on the high seas. Unfortunately, these interest- 
ing facts were all stated in sworn evidence given by 
the principals in the British Consular Court of Japan. 
For the owners of the unlucky Mystery had no 
scruples in suing the fortunate Arctic in open court 
for their share of the stolen property, and apparently 
there was no means of avoiding this grave scandal. 
Hence, not merely did these persons, sailing under 
the British flag and ever ready to claim its pro- 
tection, swear publicly to their own misdeeds, 


but the Crown Prosecutor, who appeared for the 
defendant Arctic, entered a plea that the contract 
could not be enforced, because it related to the 
performance of an illegal action. Well might the 
Japan Daily Mail vehemently protest against “‘ men 
coming into open court, and coolly swearing that 
they have been engaged in a poaching expedition, 
and that they have stolen ten or eleven hundred 
seal-skins, with regard to the equitable division of 
which they ask the Queen’s judge to give a decision.” 
Was ever a British court of justice brought so low 
as this ? 

The significance of the whole affair, however, lies 
in the cynical immorality of the owners of these 
schooners. While the British Press pours forth its 
righteous indignation against Russian aggression, the 
so-called British sealer is not ashamed to publicly 
proclaim his iniquity. These are the  igpeny by 
whom the flag of England is disgraced, and her 
foreign relations embittered. Let the indignation 
fall where it is justly due; and, until we have purged 
ourselves of participation in open thieving, let us 
endeavour to restrain our Pharisaic proclivities. 
Immunity from capture outside the three-mile terri- 
torial limit may be a wise and necessary provision ; 
but some obligation rests upon us to see that it is not 
grossly abused. Evenif the Russians have acted in a 
high-handed manner, it is impossible not to admit 
that the provocation has been extreme. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 


ENERAL HARRISON and Mr. Cleveland, the 

two candidates for the presidency of the 
United States, represent two distinct American 
types. Both are lawyers by profession, and Presby- 
terians in religion; both are of English ancestry ; 
neither has the magnetic personality of Mr. Blaine 
nor his unscrupulousness ; both are highly honour- 
able men and make “ safe” Presidents; but here the 
similarity ends. In other personal characteristics 
they differ as widely as they do in their records in 
the past, and their policies for the future. Mr. 
Harrison is a man with a genealogical line, and the 
ghosts of his remote ancestors play an important 
part in his elections. Mr. Cleveland is sprung from 
a younger democracy. In Mr. Harrison’s last cam- 
paign his paternal ancestor who signed the declara- 
tion of independence, another who signed the decree 
for the execution of Charles I, and his grandfather, 
who was President for a short time, were referred to 
as evidence of the soundness of his Republicanism, 
and as proof of his administrative capacity. Mr. 
Cleveland does not fall back on his parentage, but 
relies upon himself. Mr. Harrison is represented by 
his friends as an unassuming, unambitious man who 
had to be dragged from his rural seclusion in Indiana 
to play a part in national affairs. He was at once 
made colonel of his regiment in the war; he was 
taken from the Sunday-school where he was a 
teacher, and the church where he was an elder— 
from the placidity of his Indiana life—and sent to 
Washington as a senator. Trotted out without 
his seeking as a “dark horse” in the Republican 
Convention of 1888 he galloped into the first place, 
to the surprise of those who knew him, and the 
greater surprise of those who had never heard of 
him. His career up to that time had been compara- 
tively colourless. He had given no proof of special 
administrative gifts. Placed in the Presidential 
chair, it was expected that Mr. Harrison would 
become the passive instrument of Mr. Blaine—that 
the sinister figure of the “ tail-twister ’ would be 
always behind him, prompting, directing, dic- 
tating. But, when he once felt his feet, Mr. 
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Harrison proved to be a man of more character than 
his friends—and especially Mr. Blaine—had taken 
him for. He soon had differences with his bumptious 
Secretary of State; the differences developed into 
friction, and the friction ended in open rupture. 
The best thing which Mr. Harrison did was to crush 
Mr. Blaine. In the rivalry between them for the 
nomination, Mr. Harrison had to adopt Blaine’s 
methods, but he succeeded. He packed the Conven- 
tion with office-holders. The “machine” of the 
office-holders beat the “machine” of the office- 
seekers. 

As might be expected from his Puritan origin 
and his Presbyterian training, Mr. Harrison is a 
strongly religious man. His household is a model 
of decorum ; and he sets an example to others in his 
piety and personal virtues. He is a man of homely 
tastes, and an eminently respected and respectable 
citizen. He has not a strong intellectual bent: his 
messages have not been notable either in form or 
in matter. As a speaker he is distinctly dull, 
and never rises above the commonplace. 

Mr. Cleveland’s early career was distinctly 
different from his rival’s. Mr. Cleveland seems to 


have been marked out for an administrative | 


career and as a leader of reform. He made no 
— of holding back from public office. After 

ing a county attorney he was elected Sheriff of 
Buffalo, then Mayor of the city; and such was his 
success as an administrative reformer in his own 
town that he was elected Governor of New York 
State by an overwhelming majority. The qualities 
which won Mr. Cleveland popularity as Mayor and 
Governor characterised his career as President. “Mr. 
Cleveland’s personality,” said the late Mr. Russell 
Lowell, “is very simpatico. He is a truly American 
type of the best kind.” He displayed moral 
qualities when in office which were quite an innova- 
tion in modern American politics. The Americans 
rejoiced that they had at last found a man of 
courage in office, a capable leader of a reform move- 
ment. Mr. Cleveland is not an able constructive 
statesman in the European sense; he is not a 
magnetic man; he is not a great orator; nor can 
brilliancy be associated with his name. But he is 
a man of personal integrity and honesty of purpose, 
a man with a conscience and a will above party 
exigencies. He showed his determination to do some- 
thing for the purification of American politics, and 
to stop the course of selfish and demoralising legisla- 
tion. In Buffalo he had to fight the local political 
“machine,” in New York State he was at loggerheads 
with Tammanyism and the corrupt elements of his 
party ; and his action as President raised the opposi- 
tion of vested interests, and caused disappointment 
among the office-seeking henchmen which helped 
to bring about his defeat. When out of office, as 
in harness, he kept his hands clean. After his 
defeat he returned to his lawyer’s office in New 
York ; and the man who had been the chief magis- 
trate of sixty millions of people rode in street cars 
with the poorest citizen, like one of the people which 
he claims to be. He conducted himself with dignity 
and caution, never pushing himself to the front, 
speaking seldom and always to the point. He held 
aloof from all entangling alliances and shady political 
associations. His selection as Democratic candidate 
in opposition to the most determined scheming of the 
“machine” and the intriguing of self-seeking traitors 
was a victory for honest public opinion. His name 
awakens a moral enthusiasm among the people, which 
is a healthy sign in American politics. We have 
said that Mr. Cleveland is not a great orator. Like 
most American politicians, he has a weakness for 
platitudes; but he is a thoughtful speaker. He is 
the author of more “notable sayings” than any 


other man in American politics, among others 
his famous declaration that “ Public office is a 
public trust,” a dictum upon which he has always 
acted. 

Mr. Harrison at Washington has taken an entirely 
opposite course to Mr. Cleveland, apart from general 
questions of policy. While he withstood Mr. Blaine’s 
dogmatic will, and curbed his personal ambitions, 
Mr. Harrison must share the responsibility with Mr. 
Blaine of lowering the tone of American diplomacy 
in the controversies with us over the Behring Sea 
question, and in his high-handed and Jingoish treat- 
ment of Chili. Mr. Harrison has failed to maintain 
his election pledges by extending civil service reform. 
He has declined to act on the recommendations of the 
Civil Service Commission. He has removed thousands 
of capable officers because they were Democrats, and 
given their places to incompetent men because they 
were Republicans. The doctrine of the “to the 
victors belong the spoil ” has been acted upon to the 
full, and Mr. Harrison’s administration has been a 
glorious time for the spoilsmen. He was the most 
enthusiastic promoter of McKinleyism, and allowed 
the rich producers and commercial autocrats who 
had contributed to his election campaign fund to 
frame the clauses of the Tariff Act. Under his 
administration the Pension Bureau has become a 
huge corrupt election fund, and the alleged 
“veterans ” of the war or their relatives cost more 
to maintain than does the whole German army. He 
has permitted the selfish, demoralising elements in 
his party to maintain their corrupting influences, 
and although he has won successes in foreign policy — 
such as the satisfactory settlement of the Samoan 
question, in which America need not have meddled 
at all, and his opening of European markets to that 
noble animal the American hog—his policy has been 
distinctly one of reaction in legislation and in ad- 
ministration. 

The public know from Mr. Cleveland’s past 
record what they may expect from him in the future. 
The distinctive note of his four years’ presidency 
was “courage.” He had the courage to offend the 
office-seekers, and to keep‘ many Republicans in 
office. And before leaving office he threw down a 
challenge to the great protectionist plutocrats in his 
famous denunciation of the “communism of capital.” 
As the first Democrat who had held the office of 
President for twenty-three years, and having to deal 
with a hostile Senate, he was greatly handicapped, 
and his schemes of reform to some extent were 
frustrated. He succeeded in improving the Civil 
Service system. He organised a Civil Service 
Commission, which freed examining boards of 
political influence. He appointed the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission to prevent “pooling” and 
unequal charges on railways, and he vetoed many 
mischievous and reactionary measures, and exercised 
a reforming influence all round. He left a surplus 
of over twenty million pounds, which the extrava- 
gance of his successors has swept away, and he laid 
down plans of tariff reform which, if he is again 
elected, he will carry into effect. 


CHRISTIANITY AND DEMOCRACY IN 
FRANCE. 


the French Government that the next creation 
of French Cardinals must be the last, unless the 
present aggressive policy of the Republic against the 
Holy See and the Church in France be discontinued. 
This is rather a left-handed commentary upon the 
Encyclical to the French bishops and all the fine 


yer Pope, it appears, has just been threatening 
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talk of late about the reconciliation between the 
Church and the Republic. Has the Pope suppressed 
the Royalists and bidden the Catholics accept the 
Republic only to be rewarded with cynical derision 
—to see the cross torn from the roof of the Panthéon 
by Parliamentary decree and the law of associa- 
tions trained like a new piece of ordnance upon 
the ranks of the clergy? Or does he view the 
churlishness of the bourgeois Republic with tolerable 
tranquillity, confident that his overtures to the 
ultimate master of the bourgeois, the proletarian, will 
meet with a better reception? These are the questions 
one asks oneself not only in presence of this latest 
communiqué of the Pope, but also after reading that 
most thorough and suggestive examination of the 
whole recent democratic policy of the Vatican, M. 
Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu’s ‘“ Papacy, Socialism, and 
Democracy,” a book which has just appeared in an 
English translation (Chapman and Hall), The eminent 
French economist does not answer these questions 
positively ; the future is dark and problematical to his 
gaze; but he arrives at some very definite hypothetical 
conclusions. France is lost, he thinks, unless the 
democracy turns to the Church, or the Church 
succeeds in re-evangelising the democracy. Society 
cannot exist without a moral principle, and moral 
principle, which has evaporated from among modern 
peoples with religious sentiment, producing a fatal 
vacuum, can only be restored by positive Christi- 
anity. Unless that vacuum is filled Europe may 
be overwhelmed by a new barbarism. Such is 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s conception of the effect of the 
evaporation of religious sentiment upon the new 
heirs of power, that he pictures the proletariat, 
the “Fourth Estate,” advancing like another 
Attila’s horde, ignorant, insatiable, unbridled, 
driven on by appetites and ambitions they 
have never felt betore in pursuit of an earthly 
material paradise which science as well as religion 
teaches to be a vain chimera, tearing down all the 
dykes and entrenchments of the old society in their 
rage and disappointment, and subjecting the German- 
Latin culture, like the Greco-Roman civilisation 
after Athens and Alexandria, to another eclipse of 
a thousand years. M. Leroy-Beaulieu of course 
writes in the midst of France, from the point of 
view of a rather pessimistic French philosopher, 
and like most Frenchmen he is gifted with im- 
agination as well as logic. But for these very 
reasons are his views most interesting. He is an 
economist and a scientific thinker; he has come by 
his views, not through zeal for the house of God, 
but-through contemplating our social strifes “from 
the low summit of human science ;”’ and if we in 
this country do not share these misgivings of his as 
to the future of democracy, it is perhaps because we 
are accustomed to look upon the honest face of the 
British man of the people, who is at bottom essen- 
tially, even profoundly Christian, while he is 
continually envisaged by the post-Revolution 
“ proletarian” of France—a human type, who is 
not merely without Christianity, but has been 
taught to be its enemy. ‘These barbarians of 
civilisation,” as he calls the hosts of the Fourth 
Estate, what makes them all the more dangerous is 
not so much their ignorance —“ that incurable 
ignorance of the elementary school, which outlives 
certificates of aptitude ””—but “the passions, the 
rancour, the ambition, the hatred, which nothing 
can restrain, and which have replaced the forgotten 
beliefs in their empty souls.” M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
wrote these words in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
before Ravachol had become a popular hero. 
Yet it is to these barbarians of civilisation that 
Leo XIII. turns in the hope of renewing the youth 
and glory of the Papacy and saving society. The 


downfall of the temporal power has bridged over the 
seemingly impassable abyss which used to separate 
democracy from the Holy See. Since the Church 
has become poor and disinherited a closer relation- 
ship has become possible between her and the ome 
and disinherited of the earth. ‘The’ prisoner of th 

Vatican” has learned to look less and less to kings 
and States, to capitalists and middle classes, and 
more and more to the toiling masses upon whom, to 
quote his own words, the rich have laid a yoke 
“little better than slavery itself.’”’ The Catholic 
Church has ever had less fear of the democracy than 
of the middle classes. She has suffered less in her 
time from the rashness and rudeness of the masses 
than from the astute treachery and hypocritical 
respect of the men of law. ‘ Democracy,” says 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu, “with all its violence, its 
outbursts, its greed—the people with its brutality, 
its ferocity, its hatreds—is savage, barbarian if 
you like; but the Church has met with so many 
savages and barbarians in her long life-time; she 
has baptised so many of them that she flatters 
herself she can deal with these also.” She has 
grown tired of acting as what Vueillot used to call 


cassocked policeman” for the bourgeoisie: 


keeping the appetites of the poor, the covetotisness 
of the needy in check, with promises of reward in 
another world, in order that the rich might enjoy their 
luxuries in peace. Called in to curse the invading 
tribes of toilers, she answers the wealthy as 
Balaam answered Balak, King of Moab, “I have 
been ordered to bless.” Turning to the democratic 
legions drawn up before the tents of capital in battle 
array, she says, “If you wish to escape from the 
barren desert in which you have toiled for genera- 
tions follow me, and I will lead you into the land 
of Canaan, in which your children shall find abun- 
dance.” 

It is indeed a sublime dream—that of the 
Christian Church, whether Latin or Anglo-Saxon, 
freed from the embarrassing worldly vanities of State 
establishments, going forth in truly apostolic guise 
to meet the myriad-headed poor of God, and to lead 
them in safety into the new era of their inheri- 
tance. But M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s heart misgives him 
that—so far as France is concerned, at any rate—the 
breach between Church and proletariat has gone too 
far for this. flattering vision to be realised. The 
social war, he fears, is unavoidable, and threatens to 
be inexpiable because “in our suburbs the Gospel is 
almost as little known as if it had never been trans- 
lated from the Greek,” because “the shadow of the 
Cross offends the very ple who used to find 
—— and comfort at the foot of the crucifix.” 
This he perceives is the great misfortune of France 
especially, and “explains her great inferiority when 
com with rival nations.” ‘It is all very well 
for the Pope to tell us by his Encyclicals, by his 
cardinals, and by the Petit Journal, that there is 
nothing incompatible between the Church and the 
Republic; what avails it so long as we are informed, 
on the other side, that the essential duty of the 
Republic is to destroy Christianity among the 
people?” Which brings us back to the threat as to 
the creation of cardinals which His Holiness felt it 
necessary to address to the French Government last 
week—a symptom that seems to tally with these 
fears. M. Leroy-Beaulieu, however, seems too prone 
to gloomy views ; and, extremely valuable though his 
book is, as recording the impression produced upon 
a powerful mind by the present state of things in 
France studied at close quarters, we can hardly agree 
with his prognostications either as to the future of 
society or of religion. We neither hold the Church 


so entirely irresponsible for her own misfortunes in 
France as he seems to believe, nor do we think her 
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so ill-prepared to cope with the coming storm. If 
the Seseckialeet will leave politics alone, and act the 
art of peace-maker in the social conflicts of his flock, 
i may again have a useful and a great career before 
him. On the other hand, if the Republic will get 
the better of its cheap infidel demagogues of the 
“Homais, pharmacien”’ type, and come to terms 
with the democratic Pope, the political and social 
soundness of France should be assured and Europe 
saved from those terrible ten centuries of anarchy 
which M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s lively imagination sees 
threatening on the horizon. 


THE GERMAN AND FRENCH /ARMIES. 


HE résumé of the new German Army Bill pub- 

lished by the Cologne Gazette, which appears to 
be substantially correct, has naturally called forth a 
strong opposition from the whole independent press of 
Germany ; and the prospect of the Bill passing does not 
appear very great just now. Assuming, however, for 
the purpose of discussion that the Government some- 
how contrives to get a majority, the Bill will impose 
a greatly increased sacrifice in men and money upon 
the Empire. At the present time the peace effective 
of the German army amounts, in round figures, to 
487,000 men, including non-commissioned officers 
and privates. The new Bill proposes to raise the 
effective, including only corporals and privates, to 
somewhat over 492,000 men. In future, non-com- 
missioned officers other than corporals are to be 
voted every year, and it is estimated that, includ- 
ing them, the total peace effective will be in- 
creased by about 84,000 men, so that the total 
effective standing army will be raised to 576,000 
men. The preamble of the Bill points out that the 
standing armies of both France and Russia exceed 
the present German force, the French effective 
amounting for the last three years to an average of 
519,000 men, while the Russian is as much as 
987,000. And it goes on to argue that the danger 
of this state of things is too great to be borne 
any longer. But it admits that the cost of the 


increase would be too great if every recruit was still | 


required to serve three years with the colours, there- 
fore the time of service is to be reduced generally to 
two years’ though the three years’ liability is retained, 
and when necessary will be enforced. ‘“ We must,” 
say the authorities, “have an organisation which 
absorbs every really able-bodied man, and then 
Germany can look forward without anxiety to an 
attack, in full confidence that the quality of her 
army is successfully maintained.” The annual con- 
tingent to be called up in future is fixed at 235,000 
men, the French contingent being about 230,000, 
and the Russian about 281,000. On this point 
the preamble lays great stress, contending that 
the State which has the largest annual contin- 
gent will have a more effective force, because it 
will contain a larger proportion of men in the 
prime of life. As the lability to service con- 
tinues for twenty-four years, at the end of that 
time Germany will have a total fighting force 
of 4,400,000 men, allowing upon the one hand 
for the growth of population, and on the other 
for deaths and all other casualties. The French 
liability continues for twenty-five years, and at the 
end of that time will give France a total fighting 
force of about 4,053,000 men ; while in twenty-three 
years, the limit in Russia, that country will have a 
total fighting force of 4,556,000 men. Assuming 
that the Bill becomes law, when it is in full opera- 
tion it will thus give Germany a superiority over 
France of nearly 350,000 men; and the preamble 


states expressly that “France has already reached 
the last limits of |her ability to increase her fighting 
strength.” 

It is little wonder that a proposal such as has 
just been described should raise an outery through- 
out the German Empire. Every man capable of 
bearing arms is to be made a soldier in actual fact, 
not, as heretofore, in legal theory. It is true that 
France is already carrying this into effect ; but that 
does not lessen the magnitude of the sacrifice de- 
manded from the German people. Germany is a 
poor country; its population is growing very 
rapidly, and the burdens imposed upon it are already 
exceedingly heavy. Since the war of 1870 she has 
expended upon her army about 600 millions sterling, 
of which the war indemnity obtained from France only 
covered one-third. It is estimated by the Cologne 
Gazette that the new measure, if carried out, will in- 
volve an immediate capital expenditure of nearly 
three and a half millions sterling, and that ultimately 
the annual charge for the army will be increased 
by about three and a quarter millions sterling. 
The final result of the measure, then—assumi 
it to be carried—will be to take every able-bodie 
man in the Empire for two years from civil pursuits 
and to train himas asoldier. So far as men are con- 
cerned, nothing farther can be done; but it is reason- 
ably certain that the cost will go on increasing. Two 
years is a very short time in which tomakeathoroughly 
efficient soldier, and therefore the expense of train- 
ing will in all likelihood prove greater than is now 
estimated, while it can hardly be doubted that the 
barrack and other accommodation will have to be con- 
tinually increased and improved. Every new inven- 
tion, too, will lead to changes in the armament and to 
reconstruction of fortresses, and so it may safely be 
concluded that the present estimated cost will be 
far exceeded. The sacrifices which France kas made, 
and is making, to recover her old position in Europe 
are even greater than those which Germany is now 
called upon to submit to. According to a report 
by M. Cochery, published the other day, without 
reckoning the indemnity to Germany or the outlay 
upon the navy and strategic railways, France has spent 
upon her army alone 600 millions sterling since the 
war and upon her fortifications 120 millions sterling 
further, or in all 720 millions. So far as men are 
concerned, she is still spending money as if it were 
of no account. Although next year there is a pro- 
spect of a deficit of about three millions sterling or 
perhaps more, she is voting largely increased sums 
for the navy and she is abating nothing in her ex- 
penditure upon the army. 

This competition in armaments is naturally 
affecting very adversely the finances of both States. 
In 1890 the public debt of the German Empire 
exceeded 62 millions sterling; it has grown since, 
and more loans are now about to be issued. The 
several States of the Empire have had to contribute 
very largely to the expenditure, thereby also swelling 
their debts. Taxation has been heavily increased 
both for Imperial and State account, and it will have 
to be raised further in the early future. The finances 
of the Empire and of the States, particularly of 
Prussia, have suffered in consequence. Hence Pro- 
tection was adopted. It has resulted in injury to 
German trade in every direction. It has led other 
countries to adopt retaliatory measures, and the 
Germans are now crying out that they will be 
unable to go on spending as at present if they 
cannot come to some tariff arrangement with Russia. 
France is a richer country than Germany and her 
people are exceedingly ‘thrifty, but even French 
finance is suffering seriously. To cover the antici- 
pated deficit next year M. Rouvier proposed to 


raise considerably the tax upon spirits and to make 
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other changes; but the Budget Committee is not 
willing to agree, and his proposals have been greatly 
modified. The result is that the extraordinary ex- 
penditure which M. Rouvier wished to pay for out of 
the current revenue of the year will have to be covered 
by borrowing, and that the floating debt which falls 
due next year will have to be renewed. There is a 
nominal balance, but it is arrived at only by leaving 
out of the Budget a large amount of extraordinary 
outlay and not providing for debts that ought to be 
paid off. It will be fortunate, therefore, if the deficit 
next year does not exceed three millions sterling. 
But although the cost to both countries is enormously 
heavy, and must have very grave consequences if 
continued, it is childish to say that war would be 
better than the present state of things. War upon 
the scale on which it will be undertaken in the 
future would probably ruin both countries. If the 
whole able-bodied male population of both States is 
to be gradually called up and hurled one against the 
other, the future of Europe will be terribly imperilled. 
Bad, then, as the present state of things is, it is 
better than war. It is useless, of course, to hope for 
wiser counsels, for all the Governments are intent 
only upon military preparation. We can only trust 
that for the present rivalry will be confined to the 
waste of money and of the time and prospects of 
both populations, and that in the long run the people 
on both sides of the Vosges will tire of squandering, 
and will insist upon their Governments coming to 
some tolerable understanding. 


CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


HE armed peace which is the permanent condition 

of Europe bas received effective illustration this 
week from the figures published in the preamble of 
the German military Bill. But with the exception of 
this significant document, there is little to notice 
bearing immediately on the general state of Europe. 
Germany and Belgium areawaiting with some anxiety 
the fate of the commercial convention between France 
and Switzerland—which the Ministers chiefly con- 
cerned are to explain and defend to-day before the 
Tariff Committee of the Chamber—because, should 
it be adopted, the “ most-favoured-nation clause ” in 
their treaties with France will secure to them 
the benefits of its concessions. But it is hardly 
likely that the fanatical Protectionism now 
dominant in France will permit the conven- 
tion to be ratified entire. Greece has laid her 
grievance against Roumania before the Powers; but 
the question whether the wealth the benevolent 
brothers Zappas acquired in Roumania can be applied 
to charitable purposes in Greece, in defiance of Rou- 
manian law and to the interruption of the lawsuits 
instituted by their heirs, hardly seems worthy of 
international arbitration. The cholera has not yet 
disappeared. It continues at Buda-Pesth to the 
extent of fifteen or twenty cases a day; a case has 
occurred from drinking Danube water at Florisdorf, 
a particularly filthy suburb of Vienna; and a few 
are announced at Calais. All this is of very bad 
omen for next year. 

In view of this danger, the French Chamber on 
Monday and Tuesday discussed the disposal of the 
sewage of Paris. Should it be purified by irrigation 
and allowed to flow into the Seine, or should a 
colossal sewer be constructed to take it all to the 
sea? The former system was strongly defended by 
M. Loubet, the latter by most of the deputies for 
the neighbourhood of Paris. However, the partisans 
of irrigation were victorious by a large majority. 

The Chamber has also passed a Bill facilitating 
arbitration in Labour disputes. It is probable that 
in the Senate a proposal may be made that the 
managers of mining companies should be appointed 


by the Government, as with the Bank of France and 
the Crédit Foncier. 

The Carmaux strike may prove to have seriously 
jeopardised the position of the French Ministry. M. 
Loubet’s award, published on Wednesday, aimed at 
restoring the statws quo before the strike as far as 
possible. M. Calvignac, the dispossessed mayor, was 
to be taken back by the company, with permanent 
leave of absence during his mayoralty ; M. Humblot, 
the unpopular manager, was to be reinstated; as 
were all the strikers, save those convicted of riot. 
MM. Clemenceau, Millerand, and Pelletan at once 
telegraphed toCarmaux sharply criticising the award, 
which the Strike Committee thereupon refused to 
accept, because the unsolicited leave granted to M. 
Calvignac nullifies his reinstatement and the con- 
victed miners had done no more than their fellows. 
A meeting of Radical deputies on Thursday resulted 
in a motion for an amnesty to the convicted strikers, 
which the Chamber rejected by 324 to 128. A motion 
for the withdrawal of the troops was rejected by 
399 to 90, and the strike is to continue till the com- 
pany will reinstate the strikers convicted of riot. 

A Bill is pending for the transference to the 
Panthéon of the bones of Renan, Quinet, and Miche- 
let. Madame Michelet, however, requests that her 
husband's remains may be left in peace till the 
centenary of his birth in 1898. M. Thiers has only 
not been included in consequence of an appeal from 
his sister-in-law that he may be left at rest among 
his own people. It will be proposed to confer a like 
honour onthe remainsof Arago, Lamartine, Meissonier, 
and other famous men. 

On Tuesday alarming rumours were circulated in 
the lobbies of the Chamber as to the situation in 
Dahomey ; but it seems that Colonel Dodds is only 
awaiting supplies. Startling accounts are published 
as to the effectiveness of the Lebel rifles—against 
which tree-trunks are no protection—and as to the 
German arms and traces of German drill found 
among the Dahomeyan troops. That a German 
adventurer with some military knowledge should 
have been available in Dahomey is, however, not 
really surprising. 

The projected twin exhibition at Brussels and 
Antwerp has received the approval of the Belgian 
Government. The proposed new railway connecting 
thé two ports is to be officially considered. 

On Monday the Cologne Gazette published an im- 
perfect copy of the new German Army Bill. There 
is no question of its substantial accuracy. The chief 
details will be found in another column, together 
with a discussion of the economic aspects of the 
scheme. The term of service will be reduced in 
general to two years—the third year being inflicted 
only asa punishment. An official inquiry has been 
opened into the method by which the copy was 
obtained. The Cologne Gazette declares that it was 
communicated spontaneously; and there isa startling 
report that the communication came from the repre- 
sentative on the Federal Council of one of the central 
States (Bavaria?) whose Government took this means 
of securing the defeat of the scheme. 

The Bill is universally condemned, except by the 
official press and theConservative Kreuz Zeitung. The 
Conservatives and Poles will support it; so also will 
the National Liberals, probably ; but these parties 
only make up 149 of the 397 members of the Reichs- 
tag. The decision, therefore, rests with the Catholic 
Centre, and, of course, it will expect a reward— 
probably the recall of the expelled religious orders, 
or control of the elementary schools. 

However, a bye-election just decided at Kelheim, 
in Bavaria, indicates that the Catholic electorate 
may not uphold their members. Theseat has always 
been considered a safe one for the Catholic Centre ; 
but their candidate was returned only by a majority 
of 124 over an independent, anti-Prussian, anti- 
Semitic competitor, probably because he was a 
military man and would make no decided declara- 
tion on the military Bill. 

The celebration of the siege of Buda-Pesth is 
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postponed until May, and the Hungarian Ministerial 
crisis is also postponed, chiefly because the Emperor- 
King has refused to accept the Premier's resignation. 
That it will break out again no one doubts, and Herr 
Kallay, the administrator of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
is spoken of as a possible Premier. It has even been 
suggested that Hungary may be governed by a 
Coalition Cabinet of non-Magyar elements—which 
would be an extraordinary reversal of the fortunes 
of the despised Roumanians, for instance. 

We hear so little about German nationalism 
amongst the many nationalist manifestations of 
Austria that it is curious to read that the Municipal 
Council of Reichenberg, a manufacturing town in 
Bohemia close to the frontier of Saxony, has been 
dissolved because (1) its police are dressed exactly 
like Prussian police, and remain so in spite of the 
remonstrances of the Emperor on his visit a year 
ago; (2) the Burgomaster did not wear his Imperial 
decoration on the recent celebration by the town of 
the anniversary of Sedan; (3) he had a notice put 
up in certain baths, not under his jurisdiction, 
forbidding the use of any language but German! 
New elections take place in six weeks’ time; mean- 
while, certain Czech schools in the town are guarded 
by troops. Evidently there are militant Germans 
in Bohemia as well as militant Czechs. 

The electoral campaign in Italy proceeds, without 
much interest, and it is rumoured that the Vatican 
has issued secret instructions to the episcopate. 
Signor Zanardelli—the leader of the Left, vice Crispi 
—speaking at Iseo, above Brescia, on Sunday, urged 
the reconstitution of party government, commended 
the military policy of the Government, urged the 
need of social and agrarian reforms, and of in- 
creasing the stipends of parish priests; and 
spoke enthusiastically both of England and of 
France. His references to the latter Power have 
not been well received in official circles. Signor di 
Rudini, in a letter to his constituents, holds that 
there is no basis in Italy fora division of parties, and 
strongly attacks the present system of expenditure 
on railways. Most of the document is a defence 
of his own policy, chiefly in renewing the Triple 
Alliance and conciliating Russia. The Italian comic 
papers represent him as Diogenes searching with a 
lantern—for his own followers. 

Terrible floods, involving thelossof atleast 100lives, 
occurred near Cagliari (Sardinia) on Thursday week. 

The Portuguese General Election seems to have 
resulted in a very large majority for the Government 
(now supported by both the great political parties). 
Two Miguelists (Legitimists) and three Republicans 
have been returned. 

The trial of the officials concerned in the steam- 
boat explosion at Ouchy last August ended at 
Lausanne on Sunday with the acquittal of all the 
prisoners. M. Rochat, the manager of the company, 
was indeed found guilty, but not by the two-thirds 
majority the law requires. Much indignation is ex- 
pressed at the result. 

The Bulgarian Chamber was opened on Thursday. 

A report of a revolution in Corrientes (Argentina) 
turns out to be unfounded. There is, however, still 
disturbance in Santiago del Estero. 

Barcelona has fallen, and peace is apparently 
restored in Venezuela. Serious floods are reported 
in that country. 


LE CARON’S (RE-PUBLISHED) STORY. 


HE re-issue of the evidence given by Le Caron 
for the Times before the Special Commission, 

is, doubtless, a good thing, in a catch-penny sense, 
for the author. Put in the form of a book and 
dressed in a more readable style, with the attraction 
of a sensational title, the work will, probably, 
command a sale which will well reward the labour 
ef sub-editing the matter which filled so large a 
space in Judge Hannen’s original edition of the 
same story. It will also carry out another 


very important, and hitherto neglected, purpose, 
which either did not lie within the scope of 
the learned Judge’s publication or was un- 
justly omitted therefrom by that eminent but 
unappreciative authority. Le Caron speaks of 
himself and his work. It is a duty which he owes 
to neglected merit of the highest order, and to vir- 
tues which have won, at least, his own, if nobody 
else’s, warmest admiration. Therefore, are we told, 
from the unbiassed source of his own testimony, that 
he is telling “ the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth;” that he is animated with “ pureness 
of motive and absence of selfish instinct,” and that 
“by my action lives have been saved, communities 
have been benefited, and right and justice allowed 
to triumph.” All these great qualities are claimed 
and awarded to himself, within the narrow space 
of three pages of an “ introduction” to the reprinted 
evidence. But more remains to be told before a 
truly virtuous and heroic character is fully presented 
to his readers. We learn that he ran to earth and 
despatched a “notorious marauder”; that, like the 
knights-errant of old, he was rewarded for prowess 
and chivalrous deeds with the hand of admiring 
beauty; that he had been rescued from danger by 
his heroine, and, to fitly crown with the praise of an 
universal reputation the achievements of his career, 
he says (p. 24) :—‘‘ Looking back, as I do now, upon 
all that has happened, I am filled with astonishment 
as great and sincere as that which affected the world 
: . when I first told my story before the Special 
Commission.” 

This story was not original, even when so told. 
It has not gained in freshness nor increased in 
interest by being put in book form. There is not, 
from the beginning to the end of the “Startling 
Revelations’”—from the inception of the Fenian 
movement to the brutal and cowardly murder of 
Dr. Cronin in Chicago—a fact connected with the 
secret (?) Irish-American revolutionary bodies which 
had not been published in one form or another in 
the Irish-American and American press, before being 
related by Le Caron in his testimony for the Times. 
“ With a little practice and scarce any labour,” says 
he at p. 57, “save that necessitated by the use of a 
pair of scissors and some paste, I succeeded in 
hood winking ” Who? Le Caron says, “ deluded 
Irish patriots.” I think he might also have added, 


with more truth, “the Secret Service Department 


of the Home Office and the London Times.” The 
origin and early history of the Fenian Brotherhood 
have been related and published by Colonel John 
O'Mahony, its founder, so far back as 1867. The 
attempted “ raids” into Canada have been described 
in every detail, time and time again, in the Irish- 
American press since 1870. In 1877 there appeared, 
in two volumes, published by Kegan Paul & Co., 
London, “The Secret History of the Fenian Con- 
spiracy : its Origin, Objects, and Ramifications.” 
The objects and origin of the “Skirmishing Fund” 
were detailed in the pages of the Jrish World in 
1880-81. The grant of some money therefrom to me 
and its repayment, with the fullest particulars about 
the whole transaction, was published by me in the 
form of an interview with a reporter of the New 
‘ork World in July, 1882. Full accounts of the 
dynamite schemes hatched in the United States Were 
given to the British public by the informers who 
gave evidence in the trials of alleged dynamitards in 
England from 1882.down to 1885. There appeared 
in the New York Times, in April, 1886, a long 
account of the reputed association of the Clan- 
na-Gael with these dynamite schemes, together 
with an allegation against Alexander Sullivan 
and Patrick Egan that they had encouraged these 
desperate enterprises. While, finally, the whole 
story related by Le Caron of the contention between 
Alexander Sullivan and Dr. Cronin inside the Clan- 
na-Gael, together with the report of the secret trial 
of the charges and counter-charges arising therefrom, 
appeared in the fullest possible detail in the press of 
Chicago during the proceedings of the Cronin murder 
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ease. Thus, all along the line of his whole “ revela- 
tions” he has been forestalled by a contemporary 
publicity, which robs his book of as much interest to 
those who know anything at all of Irish-American 
movements, as the same well-known facts deprived 
his evidence of all real value when given before the 
Special Commission. 

Having laid claim to all the prominent virtues, 
the modest “ Major” takes to himself all the credit 
for all the information received by the Canadian 
and Home Governments of contemplated raids and 
plots. The warning of Canada that General O'Neill 
was contemplating an “invasion” was about as 
brilliant and as necessary a performance as the 
sending of a secret communication from Paris to 
Berlin would be to acquaint the Emperor William 
of French feeling about their sentiment of La 
Revanche over Alsace and Lorraine. But there 
is another Richmond in the field who claims to 
have been the “ Saviour of Canada” on this terrible 
oceasion ; one Kirby, of Montreal, who, being in 
receipt of a pension from the Secret Service, or 
from a grateful Canadian Government, for having 
given the very information credited to Le Caron 
by himself, has, manifestly, the best right to the 
honour of the achievement. 

I will not attempt to estimate how much 
“scissors and paste” there is included in the 1,200 
reports sent by Le Caron to Mr. Anderson. But as 
the author boasts of what he has done in saving 
England and the Empire from destruction, it may 
be permissible to make one or two comments upon 
this alleged great service. At p. 139 he says: “ The 
ordinary work of shipping arms to Ireland, etc., 
was conducted with regularity and precision.” 
Were these arms allowed to be landed in Ireland 
from America for declared revolutionary purposes ? 
If not, where is the record of their seizure? Either 
Le Caron invents this statement, or it is true. 
If true, he either gave information of the ship- 
ping of these weapons, or he did not. If he 
did, they were either seized or allowed to go to their 
destination. But there is no record of any capture 
of arms from America that would at all correspond 
with the statement, “the ordinary work of shipping 
arms to Ireland was conducted with regularity and 
precision.” Which inference are we, therefore, to 
draw : that Le Caron gave information to the Home 
Office and the arms were not intercepted; or, he 
gave such imperfect information as did not enable 
the Government to secure their capture ? 

Le Caron’s method, both in his evidence and in 
his book, has been the common one resorted to in 
the support of weak or bad cases of erecting a fabric 
of invention upon a slight foundation of fact. A 
few instances of this system of building up a story 
will expose the hollowness of the whole thing. Both 
in his evidence before the Commission and in the 
recent reprint of it he declares he brought “ sealed 
packets” from John Devoy to Mr. Patrick Egan and 
John O'Leary in Paris. His suggestion is that these 
“ dispatches ” contained important revolutionary 
communications, and he succeeds in connecting with 
the delivery of these packets his subsequent inter- 
view with Mr. Parnell in the House of Commons. I 
have succeeded in obtaining from Mr. Egan the 
identical “sealed packet” which Le Caron brought 
from Mr. Devoy. It only reached my hands after 
Mr. Parnell had retired his case from the Special 
Commission, and I could not, therefore, produce it 
before that tribunal. A  fac-simile of this 
terrible document is given on the following page. 
It will be seen at once that it was nothing but 
an ordinary letter of introduction, and yet upon this 
slender ground of fact Le Caron (at p. 159) builds the 
following imposing superstructure :—* My private 
affairs permitted of my taking a holiday in the early 
part of the year 1881, and so I determined to make 
a trip to Europe. Happening to communicate my in- 
tention to my old friend Colonel Clingen, now the com- 
mander of the Clan-na-Gael guards at Chicago, and a 
very prominent member of the organisation, he gave 


me to understand that the Executive would avail 
themselves of my journey to send by me documents 
which could not be trusted to the mails. Devoy, it 
subsequently transpired, was the correspondent 
whose communications I was to convey, and by an 
arrangement of Clingen’s a meeting took place at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, in the month of March, 1881, 
when Devoy handed me sealed packets addressed to 
John O'Leary and Patrick Egan in Paris.” 

From this palpable invention of “sealed packets,” 
containing imaginary revolutionary secrets, Le Caron 
takes us to the famous interview with Mr. Parnell in 
the corridors of the House of Commons. Here is 
where the soi-disant saviour of the British Empire 
evidently thinks he has achieved his greatest 
triumph. It was the account which he gave to the 
Commission of his talk with the Irish leader which 
doubtless leads him to believe and say that the 
“whole world was affected with great and sin- 
cere astonishment” at his performance. In a 
sense, no wonder. This is what he represents 
one of the most cautious and reticent of poli- 
ticians as having confided to him (Le Caron) 
—whom he had never seen or heard of before :— 
“He (Mr. Parnell) did not see any reason why a 
successful insurrectionary movement could not be 
inaugurated in Ireland, as we will soon have 100,000 
dols. in the Land League funds!” This was how 
the historic interview was condensed in the original 
account given to Judge Hannen. With a war ex- 
chequer of £20,000, Mr. Parnell was to have shaken 
the dust of Westminster from his feet, and, when the 
right opportunity arrived, to take the field against 
the might of the British Empire to establish by force 
of arms the government of an Irish Republic! This 
was the statement of the Times witness of what Mr. 
Parnell had said and implied; but “Major” Le Caron, 
as an authority on military matters, admitted, on 
cross-examination by Sir Charles Russell, that the 
notion of a conflict against Great Britain with a war 
chest of 100,000 dols. “was an insane idea.” This 
testimony to the inherent “yarn” character of his own 
story is dropped in the new edition of the evidence, 
and we find the distinguished Unionist Le Caron 
saying about this same interview (pp. 175, 176):— 
“ His (Mr. Parnell’s) remarks on this point were a 
veritable bombshell to me. He said he had long 
since ceased to believe that anything but the force 
of arms would accomplish the final redemption 
of Ireland. He saw no reason why an open 
insurrectionary movement could not be brought 
about. He spoke of having in the League 
Treasury at the end of that year an available 
sum of 100,000 dols. . . . The interview had certainly 
proved a startling one to me. I pondered over 
the manner and method of my late companion to dis- 
cover, if I could, any incident in the course of an hour’s 
talk which would materially affect all that he had 
said. But there was none. The manner of the 
League Chief had been grave and impressive, as was 
his wont; he had been business-like all through; 
there was no uncertainty, no indistinctness in his 
utterance. He had certainly taken a plunge, but it 
was a plunge taken with all deliberation and pre- 
meditation.” There is a veritable “Parnellism and 
Crime” touch about this elaborate rendering of “an 
insane idea,” which tempts one to the uncharitable 
suggestion that Messrs. Woulfe Flanagan and 
Houston’s fine Roman hands are seen in the suppres- 
sion of the “ Major” in this part of Le Caron’s story. 

The relation of fact to fiction in everything told 
by Pigott’s confrére in the Times case against the 
Irish leaders is only paralleled by the comparison of 
the ha’porth of bread to the intolerable quantity of 
sack in Falstaff’s diet. That Le Caron saw Mr. 
Parnell in the House of Commons on the occasion 
referred to is highly probable. Mr. Parnell said on 
oath before the Commission he could not recollect 
the person or the name of the spy, but he would not 
swear the interview in question did not occur. He 


however declared emphatically that no such conver- 
sation as that sworn to by Le Caron had ever taken 
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place, and Mr. James O'Kelly fully corroborated this 
testimony in his sworn evidence on the point. The 
wild absurdity of the whole thing is too obvious 
to need the exposure of detailed proof, but Le 
Caron himself, in this very book, in proving the 
truth of the saying that fabricators of falsehoods 
have bad memories, completely exposes the fictitious 
nature of “the £20,000 insurrectionary war” which 
he accused Mr. Parnell of contemplating. Speaking, 


the Special Commission, Le Caron swore as follows: 
—‘ Senator Jones (of Florida) was always in active 
work in connection with the U. B. men or V. C., and 
the actual introducer between the Russian Minister 
at Washington and the revolutionary organisation 
that formed an alliance between that organisation 
to make war on a Power (England) at peace at that 
time with Russia.” (Minutes of Evidence, p. 99, vol. 
v., question 45,794.) 


BE PARTICULAR ASK KOR TELEGRAMS AND LEEFERS. 


THOROUCHLY 


FIRE-PROOF. 


CONDUCTED GN THE AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 


The Finest Restaurant in the City connected 
with the House; also a Business Men’s 
Lunch Room and Cafe. 

ROOMS WITH BOARD, - $3.00 to $3.50 per day. 
‘* "WITHOUT BOARD, $1.00 to $2.00 

An oxtra charge for Parlors aud Rooms with Baths. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The charges at this Palatial Hotei cre 
no higher than at other houses claiming to be first-class, that 
furnish much inferior accommodations. 


Palmer House, hae 


FACSIMILE OF LE CARON’S “SEALED PACKET,” 


at p. 150, of Mr. Parnell’s speeches during his 
American tour, Le Caron says, “ Men listening to 
his accents thought that at last the hour and the 
man had come. Poor fools! They knew not that 
his enthusiasm was the enthusiasm of the dollar, 
or its equivalent in English coin when totted up to 
£40,000, and his only weapon the House of Commons 
lie!” This impertinent and somewhat mixed 
observation of the man whose whole life Sir Charles 
Russell declared had been “a living lie,” shows 
the exact value that is to be attached to his yarn 
about Mr. Parnell as a one-time would-be antagonist 
to Lord Wolseley. 

In his cross-examination by Sir Charles Russell at 


This highly sensational charge against a prominent 
American statesman attracted considerable attention. 
Le Caron repeats the spicy accusation in his book. 
All America laughed at the time at the grotesque 
absurdity of a statement which could only be paral- 


_leled in ridiculous improbability by an assertion 


on the part of some French spy that Mr. Goschen 
had intrigued with Germany, at the instance of 
the revolutionary Socialists of France, to bring 
about a declaration of war against the bowrgeoise 
Republic! 

On the day when this palpable yarn of some 
Philadelphia crank was solemnly sworn to as a fact 
for the Times, I despatched the following cable 
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message to the newly-discovered revolutionary am- 
bassador :— 
“Lonpon, February 8th, 1889. 
“Senator Jones, Detroit,—Le Caron swears you, with Dr. 
Carroll, negotiated Fenian- Russian alliance.--Davitrt.” 


To this communication Senator Jones replied imme- 
diately as follows :— 


‘Le Caron’s testimony that I negotiated a Fenian-Russian 
alliance is absolutely false. I was never a member of the Fenian 
Brotherhood, or of any other Irish organisation —Cuas. W. Jones.” 


Shortly afterwards I received the following 
letter 
“ No secret. 
“811, Ellsworth Street, Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 

“Micuart Davitt, Ese., London. : 

‘“‘ Sir,—Permit me to introduce myself. Justice needs no formali- 
ties. I have read your telegram to Senator Jones, also his answer 
regarding the testimony of the Le Caron. It just so 
happens that I am the man who done the whole Russian alliance, and 
not Dr. Carroll or Senator Jones. In verification of the facts, I have 
sent to Sir C. Russell letters, &c., to prove this. I am only too glad 
that I have preserved the papers for the use of Mr. Parnell’s counsel, 
for it seems to me as the interposition of God Almighty that He 
prevented me from destroying them long ago. Permit me to remain 
your countryman, NarnanigL Harris.” 


It is out of material of this and kindred stuff 
that Secret Service romance is first sworn and then 
printed as “great revelations” by the world-renowned 


Though by no means a bad witness when before 
Judge Hannen, Le Caron shows himself a poor artist 
in the work of turning his evidence into a book. 
The trick which made his story when told to the 
Commission a plausible narrative—the piling up of 
invented matter upon a substratum of truth, with 
the necessary colouring and accessories needed to 
produce a vraisemblance—is stamped upon every 
page of the volume upon which the Times lavishes 
all its superlative adjectives of praise. Take, for 
instance, where Le Caron honours me with his notice. 
First, however, let me quote all which he swore 
about me at the Commission, which was comprised 
in a few sentences. At page 504, Vol. IV., of the 
Report of the Commission, he says, “ Mr. Davitt did 
not attend any meetings to my knowledge when in 
America in 1878. There are no reports of meetings 
of Mr. Davitt’s in 1878. I saw him in Chicago, 
Illinois.” And, again, at page 514 of the same vol. 
he further states, ‘‘ Before 1880 I saw Davitt once in 
America. I had no conversation with him. I saw 
him at the Alton Railway depét, Chicago. I believe 
I was introduced to him. I cannot recollect any 
conversation. I was introduced by Colonel William 
Clingen.” 

This was all the “criminality ” Le Caron had to 
tell against me in support »%f the allegation of the 
Times that I had gone to America to bring about an 
alliance between the Clan-na-Gael and the Land 
League. My own evidence went much further than 
Le Caron’s, though not in proof of the charge levelled 
against me by the Times. I told the court—what 
Le Caron evidently did not know—that I had visited 
several Clan-na-Gael camps with the object of ex- 
plaining the movement of the League and of averting 
extremist hostility. I likewise related that I had 
met Le Caron in his own house at Braidwood, that 
he had prescribed for a temporary illness of mine, 
and, in fact, that I had been his guest. All this 
and a little more he carefully reprints, from my 
evidence, in his book, though there was not a syllable 
of what I did in 1878 or 1880 while in America given 
in his evidence when before the Commission. Here 
is the way in which he builds upon my statements 
about our intercourse at Braidwood, the usual Le 
Caron invention :—“ Travelling Braidwood way in 
order to lecture in my district, he spent three days 
m my company, part of which time he was my guest. 
. . . The opportunity was too good to be neglected, 
and I improved it by getting some very useful in- 
formation unawares from my patient and guest.” I 
have quoted from the official record of his sworn 
evidence all the “ information ” which he had to give 
the Special Commission about my visits to America 
in 1878 and 1880,” Whether “valuable” or not the 


reader can judge. I believed when before the Com- 
mission that I had actually been Le Caron’s guest 
during the one night I remained in Braidwood in 
1880. I have since made inquiries and I find I was 
not. I enjoyed the hospitality of a school teacher 
in the town, and it was in this friend’s house 
Le Caron gave me the medicine to which I 
referred in my evidence before Judge Hannen. 
I give this detailed account of an otherwise 
trivial matter as an illustration of this man’s 
methods of manufacturing sensational “ evidence.” 
An ordinary letter of introduction to Mr. Egan 
was an “important sealed packet.” An incident in 
my visit to where he lived in 1880, which had 
escaped his memory when in the witness-box, is bor- 
rowed from my own statement, and upon it is con- 
creted the story of “a three days’ intercourse,” as 
“his guest,” during which time he obtained “ useful 
information ” for the Government—so “ useful” that 
he forgot to tell its worth to the Commission, and 
omits to give its nature in his book. In this part 
of his book he completely corroborates my testi- 
mony before the Commission against the main 
charges contained in “ Parnellism and Crime.” He 
says (p. 151), “Mr. Davitt now came out as @ 
Constitutionalist pure and simple. There were no 
more visits to Clan-na-Gael camps, for the 
time being at least. All was open and above 
board. He had his fad: that fad was the Land 
League. No matter where he went it was the same 
story.” Thesentence which I have underlined shows 
how little Le Caron really knew about the Clan-na- 
Gael at this period. I visited several of the camps of 
the organisation during my 1880 tour in America for 
the purpose mentioned by me before the Commission, 
some of these camps being in the city of Chicago, 
where Le Caron resided at the time. I was also 
elected a member of the “R.D.,” or Revolutionary 
Directory, without my consent, a position which I 
at once resigned. And yet not a single word of this 
was in the knowledge of the man who pretends in 
his book to have known everything about every- 
thing and everybody coming within the purview of 
his professional avocations as a spy. Next week 1} 
shall give some further details of Le Caron’s methods 
and the value of his “ revelations.” 
MICHAEL DAVITT. 


LUTHER AND GERMANY. 


NE of the quaintest and cleanest of German 

cities is the little town of Wittemberg, in which 
are gathering, as I write, representatives of most of 
the Protestant countries of the world, united to do 
honour to the memory of Luther. Even amongst 
Roman Catholics, however, the town has a good 
odour, on account of the apple-tarts which every 
traveller solicits in passing that historic place; but 
to the Protestant the gastronomic merit of the 
pastry-cooks is almost forgotten in the spirit of 
gratitude that pervades him as he thinks of the 
services which the great reformer rendered his 
country and the world. Luther is the first German 
that preached liberty without suffering very much 
in consequence. He preached liberty of thought, 
and has been preaching it ever since, with fruits 
that have been reaped by Jew as well as Gentile, 
and by Protestant as well as Papist. The enormous 
popularity of Luther amongst all classes of Germans, 
even those who scoff at religion and never darken a 
church door, is inexplicable without understanding 
the enormous value which the German throughout 
all political vicissitudes has attached to intellectual 
liberty. The Romish priest is bound to regard the 
great reformer as a turbulent monk; and the Con- 
servative party in every German State would wish 
that Luther had been less of a republican and more 
of a courtier. Even the rulers of Prussia have shown 
little interest heretofore in cultivating the memory 
of this man, and to her shame, be it said, Berlin yet 
lacks a monument to him, although she has spent 
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much money in perpetuating the features of soldiers 
and princes. 

A few years ago, on a great anniversary of 
Luther, the students of the Berlin University at- 
tempted to produce a play in which the life of this 
man was to be represented. No place could seem 
more suitable than the capital of Prussia and the 
residence of a Lutheran sovereign; yet, strange to 
say, the play was forbidden by the then Chancellor, 
Bismarck. He feared that it might displease the head 
of the Roman Church if Protestant students in 
Germany paid a tribute to their Pope instead of to 
that of Rome. It seemed amazing, even in that time 
of Bismarckianism, that a Protestant Prime Minister 
should slight the founder of his religion in order to 
find favour with the Vatican. Bismarck’s decision 
was accepted without any particular excitement, 
owing largely to the fact that the press of Germany 
was almost entirely dependent upon the favour of 
the almighty minister. In these latter days we have 
seen the same disposition to conciliate Papacy in New 
York and Chicago on the occasion of celebrating the 
landing of Columbus, an event which happened not 
many years after the birth of Luther. In both of 
these cities the ceremonies were blessed by the 
presence of a Romish priest, ignoring the fact that 
the country was founded by men who were perse- 
cuted from their homes in the old world and sought 
the new for the sake of being free from clerical im- 
position. If there is anything in American institu- 
tions that deserves to live and that has caused the con- 
stitution of that country to survive a hundred years, 
it is the spirit of liberty in religious affairs and the 
sturdy virtues practised by the Puritan fathers who 
came from England in 1620. That the descendants 
of these men should call in a bishop of Rome to 
sanctify any national celebration on the soil of the 
United States is as remarkable, but not more so, than 
the suppression of a Protestant play in Berlin by 
order of Prince Bismarck. 

The present Emperor is at least not ashamed of 
Luther, and whatever his motive is in the inaugura- 
tion of the Wittemberg festivities the result will be 
an enormous impetus to his own subjects of Protes- 
tant belief which will be felt in every hamlet where 
there is a chapel devoted to the free worship of God. 
His action in this matter may not be diplomatic, it 
is, however, courageous and might be followed to 
advantage by many Protestant statesmen who are 
very ready to yield when Rome makes a demand, 
but very difficult to move when their Protestant co- 
religionists ask for assistance. There is in the 
Emperor's behaviour nothing that need be inter- 
preted as a challenge to the Papacy unless it be a 
challenge to treat the memory of Luther as does a 
Roman Catholic the memory of such saints as he 
thinks have been canonised. 

While in Russia a few weeks ago I had the 
pleasure of meeting a gentleman who spoke with 
singular frankness to me about the relation of the 
Protestants in the Baltic Provinces to the German 
Emperor and the Russian Czar. As is well known, 
the late Emperor William was a man of deep 
piety and personally disinclined to have his fellow 
Lutherans in Russia the subject of persecution. He 
was, however, at the same time disposed to be 
guided by Bismarck in nearly everything of political 
importance. In 1874 Bismarck accompanied his 
Emperor to Russia, and there met Gortchakoff, who 
was very anxious to know how far Russia might 
safely go in rooting out the German language and 
the Lutheran religion in the Baltic Provinces without 
openly breaking with the German Empire. My 
friend was in the room when this conversation took 
place. 
Gortchakoff (to Bismarck): “ But what would you 
do if Russia suppressed the German language in the 
Baltic schools and forced the Russian in its place?” 

Bismarck (shrugging his shoulders): “They are 
Russian subjects, and that is your business.” 

Gortchakoff : “But what would your Emperor 
say if we moved against the Protestant Church?” 


Bismarck (slowly and emphatically): “ And when 
the German language shall have been driven from 
the last school in Russia, and when the last Lutheran 
church shall have been converted into an Orthodox 
one, it would never be in our power to make the 
faintest protest. Our mouth is absolutely closed in 
this matter so long as we hold Prussian Poland and 
the French provinces as we do now.” 

My authority for this dialogue is a high dignitary 
of justice in the employ of the Russian Emperor, 
a man, moreover, regarded as singularly frank 
and honest. I give it for what it is worth, although 
of course it is not in my power to mention names at 
present. It illustrates, however, Bismarck’s own 
belief that his treatment of Poles in Prussia and 
Alsatians on his Western borders was to be com- 
pared to the persecution of the Lutheran Church in 
the Baltic provinces. It explains also how easy it 
was for him to treat the religion of his own country- 
people as a bauble to be traded away for political 
advantage. 

My Russian friend explained to me the status of 
Protestants under the Russian administration of the 
Baltic provinces. A community of Lutherans had, 
at great expense, nearly completed a church, having 
first, of course, obtained the requisite permission 
from the State authorities. The Greek Bishop, how- 
ever, one day happening to make a tour of inspection, 
saw this edifice, and concluded that it was too 
good a position for heretics to occupy. He imme- 
diately ordered the work to stop, and in a very short 
time thereafter came the order from St. Petersburg 
that the building should be confiscated and torn 
down and the land belong to the Orthodox Church. 
It was confiscated and it was torn down, and on its 
site was erected a Greek church, and in place of the 
Lutheran Minister was installed a Russian “ Pope.” 
If the Czar of Russia reads THE SPEAKER he will 
probably hear of this for the first time. If he has 
heard of it already his conscience has been soothed 


_by the excuse given at the time on behalf of those 


who perpetrated this outrage. It was alleged by the 
Bishop that the hill on which the Protestants were 
building their church had at some time and in some 
very mysterious way been a sacred spot in Orthodox 
minds. At any rate, no compensation has been yet 


| offered to the Protestant community despoiled in 


this manner. This is one of the many acts which is 
making life intolerable to the “ Nonconformists” of 
Russia. Clergymen are dismissed from their pulpits 
without any means of gaining employment in their 
own country, and are forced to emigrate to others 
where the chances of earning a living are almost as 
bad. In Berlin are a number of highly-educated 
men who have been expelled from Russia and the 
office they held there, for no other reason than that 
they were ministers in a Protestant church and had 
been ordered to cease preaching by order of a Greek 
priest. I could multiply cases such as I have men- 
tioned above to show the spirit in which Dissenters 
are being Russified since Bismarck uttered his dictum 
that Protestantism in Russia was no concern of the 
Prussian monarch, 

The fact that this reunion of Protestant rulers at 
Wittemberg is the first sign of life amongst German 
Protestants since the establishment of the German 
Empire gives it a political significance that may not 
have been intended by its promoters, but which 
cannot fail to have a recognition where it was 
perhaps least expected. Bismarck’s indifference to 
the Protestants in Russia reminds one of his famous 
saying that the interests of the Lower Danube 
were not worth the bones of a single Pomeranian 
soldier. Events in Bulgaria and Roumania have 
demonstrated that the great Chancellor was wrong 
in this as in many other of his political forecasts. 
Germany has a direct interest in the Danube, the 
control of which Russia is contesting persistently 
but hopelessly. The interest of the German Empire 
in the religion of Luther may not be as undivided or 
as material as that which compels her to claim a 
right upon the Mississippi of Europe, but I venture 
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to think that the time has gone by when a Minister 
of the Prussian Crown can be permitted to say that 
he regards with indifference the persecution of his 
fellow Protestants in a neighbouring country. The 
arm of Oliver Cromwell was long enough and strong 
enough to make his Protestant sympathies felt far 
across the Channel amongst Protestants who were 
suffering in the cause of their religion, and although 
it would be comical to compare William II. to the 
one who cut off the head of the Lord’s Anointed, 
there is reason to think that there are hundreds and 
thousands of persecuted Protestants in countries 
bordering upon Germany who are inclined at this 
time to make favourable comparisons between him 
and England’s great Protestant Protector. 


POULTNEY BIGELOW, 


CURIOSITY AS A DISEASE. 


HERE is a rumour that a biography of the 

convict Neill is projected, and the name of his 
solicitor is associated, quite unwarrantably we have 
no doubt, with this literary enterprise. It is possible 
that with the aid of the murderer’s personal remin- 
iscences, an expert hack might make a very readable 
book. It is certain that such a work would have a 
large sale, especially amongst the class which has an 
insatiable appetite for penny horrors. But as the 
mischief of this sort of publicity is beyond question, 
it would be well for the authorities to consider 
whether they ought not to warn the biographer 
not to waste his time. After the execution of 
Deeming, the administrators of the law at Mel- 
bourne prohibited the publication of his memoirs. 
His solicitor was reported, quite erroneously 
of course, to have undertaken the editorship 
of this contribution to literature, and the interdict 
must have been a serious disappointment to some- 
body. The autobiography of Deeming would have 
eclipsed the popularity of the best authors in both 
hemispheres. The Life of Neill, written by himself, 
would be an Eldorado to the street hawker, and 
any authentic account of his career, supposed to have 
been compiled under his supervision, would supply the 
servants’ hall with exciting topics for many months. 
But the Melbourne authorities strangled the progeny 
of Deeming’s literary genius, and by this act they 
rendered a distinct service to public morals. In 
countries where the censorship of publicity is very 
tolerant a great deal of matter finds its way into 
print that cannot by any stretch of fancy be 
called educational. Freedom of speech and writing 
is so precious that it is better to tolerate abuses 
than to set about devising restrictions which are 
likely to fetter independence. But there is a re- 
servation that public morals must be protected by 
checking downright licence. Matter which is mani- 
festly gross poison is prevented from entering the 
great arteries of the public mind. At Melbourne 
it was considered that the memoirs of a mur- 
derer came within the category of poisons. It is 
a fact, scientifically attested, that the advertisement 
of crime breeds crime, for it is well-known that cases 
of abnormal depravity have begotten foul offspring 
simply by the projection of the virus through the 
ordinary channels of public information. We can- 
not forbid the newspapers to report these cases; 
but when the criminals are convicted, and have 
paid the last penalty, it is, to say the least, ex- 
tremely undesirable that the diseased curiosity 
which they have excited should be gratified by a 
rehash of their miserable lives. 

When public executions were abolished, a strong 
measure was taken for the repression of a 
depraved instinct. Before that time, to see a man 
die in his shoes, as the aristocratic noodle puts it in 
Barham’s verses, was the most appetising relish to a 
palate jaded by sensations. In such a scene death 
was indeed a leveller for men and women; the 
educated and the vulgar were s'mply a mass of 


callous inhumanity. In the public interest it was 
found expedient to put an end to a brutalising 
spectacle; but a trial for murder is scarcely 
inferior in this respect to the actual hanging. The 
curiosity of some women cannot be sated unless 
they listen in court to such loathsome details as 
abounded in the case against Neill. We observe that 
a body which calls itself the “ Woman’s Emancipa- 
tion Union” has decided that women ought in all 
cases to resist a judge’s order to remove them from 
the court. The most advanced partisans of “equality” 
of the sexes apparently consider that it is the duty 
of a woman to thrust herself into a court of justice 
where matters have to be discussed which no decent 
person would introduce into general conversation. 
There is a quaint idea that some frightful injury 
will be done to women by the tribunals unless some 
of them sit sternly through the narratives of nauseous 
vice. We entirely disagree with this view; but 
at any rate it could not apply to the trial in ques- 
tion. We should like to see the judges make a 
resolute rule to exclude women from a _ court 
in every case of this kind, Such a step would, 
no doubt, excite the frenzy of the lady who 
proposes to employ dynamite to redress the 
wrongs of womanhood, but it would command the 
approval of most of her sex. It is bad enough that 
certain criminal cases should be tried in public at 
all. If it were feasible, it would be better in the 
public interest to have no open trial, but to limit the 
discharge of a necessary duty to the persons actually 
concerned. What useful purpose would have been 
defeated if Neill had been tried in the presence 
only of the judge, jury, counsel, witnesses, and 
the reporters? Who would have been any the 
worse for losing the opportunity to see an 
assassin hunted day after day through the laby- 
rinth of circumstantial testimony? Englishmen give 
themselves airs of superiority to the Spaniards, 
and deplore the barbarity of a people who take 
delight in a bull-fight. But how is this passion 
morally more degrading than that of a curious 
crowd eager to detect in the criminal who is 
being tried for his life some sign of mental 
torture at a critical moment? To turn a law- 
court into a theatre for the gratification of play- 
goers who find a murder trial more actual than 
a melodrama, is surely inconsistent with public 
policy. The speculation whether the wretch in the 
dock will escape the net that is closing round him is 
not a whit more humane than the inquisitiveness of 
the brutal mob that used to gather under the old 
gallows. It is sufficiently repulsive to find that it 
pays the proprietor of a waxwork exhibition to give 
a large sum for personal effects which have belonged 
to a notorious murderer. A multitude will flock 
to Madame Tussaud’s to see relics of Neill, which 
will be found vastly more interesting than all 
the treasures of South Kensington Museum. But 
it would be well if the process which brings ruffians 
to justice could be relieved of the debasing element 
which belongs to the showman. It adds nothing to 
the dignity of the judge on the Bench to have “ dis- 
tinguished persons” sitting beside him; nor is the 
task of counsel ennobled by the fact that they have 
to address their pleadings not only to the jury, but 
also to a number of idle spectators who regard the 
whole affair as a show for their amusement. The 
report of the case in the newspapers ought to be 
sufficient for every reasonable purpose of publicity, 
and the disappointment of those who were kept out 
of places where they had no business would be, 
perhaps, the only wholesome discipline of their 
lives. 


M. BOURGET’S NEW BOOK. 


N this age of endowed research, it is strange that 
no one has yet offered a prize for the best collec- 
tion of memorable prefaces. It would be a bulky 
pamphlet, and it would be chiefly in the French 
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language. Victor Hugo’s preface to “Cromwell,” 
for instance, was a manifesto, a rallying-cry, a 
literary “ platform.’ Théophile Gautier’s preface to 
“ Mademoiselle de Maupin” was a confession of faith, 
the credoof a new-old esthetic religion. The prefaces 
with which the younger Dumas adorns from time to 
time his published plays are veritable “ documents,” 
formidable pieces of ratiocination and polemic. M. 
Paul Bourget’s preface to his new book, “La Terre 
Promise” (Paris: Alphonse Lemerre), is the latest 
addition to this remarkable series. It is an apology 
pro arte sud, an apology for the novel of analysis. 
An apology, it would seem, an ample apology, is 
urgently demanded. The heathen, especially in 
this country, do furiously rage against the novel 
of analysis; and not merely the heathen, but 
the urbane. Mr. Andrew Lang, for instance, 
cannot abide it, and others there be who call 
it “ bleating,” “ Bashkirtseffing,” and other scornful 
names. 

Indeed, of recent tendencies in criticism, none is 
more noteworthy than the steady set of opinion 
against the analytical novel. The novel is not, of 
course, the only region of art in which the analytic 
temperament has manifested itself. Racine was an 
analyst working in the medium of tragedy; Marivaux 
in comedy. The poems of Baudelaire, of Sully Prud- 
homme are poems of analysis. The “Confessions” 
of Saint Augustine, no less than the “Souvenirs” of 
M. Renan, are analytical memoirs. In all these 
writers we have the distinctive note of the analytic 
temperament, the recording of innumerable little 
facts, or states, of consciousness for their own sake, 
and not for the definite actions which are the out- 
come of those states. The striking of the clock 
interests them less than the working of the deli- 
cate pieces of mechanism by which the clock- 
strike is produced. It is in the novel, however. 
that this temperament has of late years found 
its freest expansion, and among analytical novel- 
ists there is none to dispute first place with M. Paul 
Bourget. 

He speaks, therefore, on this subject as one having 
authority. The objections to the analytical novel, 
he says, in effect, are twofold. There is first the 
purely esthetic objection. It is said that the 
analytical method cannot give a true picture of life, 
because it is not the method of life. The adversaries 
reason somewhat in this way: “ You are supposed to 
give us an imitation of the passions. Now, the very 
first characteristic of the passions is to make intro- 
spection in their subject impossible. A man in love 
thinks of what he loves, and not of his love. A man 
who desires thinks of the object of his desire, and 
not of his desire. You cannot look out of window 
to watch yourself go by in the street. When you 
enumerate minutely the mental states which precede 
the actions of your personages, you substitute your- 
self for them without knowing it, since you describe 
in them what they cannot even discern. Life implies 
a demi-obscurity of mood, a silent and continuous 
working of blind instinct, a spontaneity of move- 
ment, which are incompatible with the perpetual 
anatomising which is your method and aim. What- 
ever is dissected is dead.” M. Bourget replies that 
this is a very specious objection. Its great fault is 
that it is applicable to every kind of literary process 
just as much as to the analytic. Every description 
of an external fact can only be the copy of the im- 
pression produced by that fact upon ourselves, and 
an element of individual interpretation insinuates it- 
self into the most systematically “objective” picture. 
If a Flaubert, for instance, describes a landscape as 
a background for Madame Bovary, does he not show 
it us as he sees it himself? 

A second objection, being an ethical one, is more 
serious. Starting from the principle that the spirit 
of analysis is fatal to the will, many critics have 
considered the influence of the analytical novel as 
enervating and relaxing, particularly for the young. 
It leads, they maintain, to selfishness and scepticism. 
“To be always thinking of one’s own joys and 


sorrows,” say these, “is to give too much thought to 

oneself: it is to induce a gradual hypertrophy of that 

egoistic sentiment which it is the very first principle 

of morality to subdue. It is also to paralyse one’s 

own energy, for the abuse of thought which results 

in a multiplicity of points of view takes away the 

power of decision. Such is the double and inevit- 

able effect of analytic literature on those who 

abandon themselves to it.” The misfortune is, 
answers M. Bourget, that this objection rests on 
one of those opinions which pass current merely 
because one does not take the trouble to verify 
them. This antithesis between analysis and action 
is a commonplace founded on insufficient data. Many 
examples can be given on the contrary of people 
whose energy has been fortified by analysis. Open 
the first volume of the “ Mémoires” of Mme. de 
Rémusat, and you read :—‘‘ His mental constitution 
always inclined him to analyse even his emotions. 
Of all men he meditated the most on the why and 
wherefore of human actions. To describe him one 
must employ the analytic forms for which he had so 
marked a taste.” This, of Bonaparte, the strongest 
will of his time—perhaps of all time. Stendhal, the 
earliest of the analytical novelists, was a man of 
uncommon energy and perpetual action. So was 
Ignatius Loyola, the minutely analytical author of 
the “Spiritual Exercises.” Experience, concludes 
M. Bourget, shows that the analytical tendency is in 
itself neither a poison nor a tonic of the will. More- 
over, it bears another name outside the nomenclature 
of letters: it is called the examination of conscience, 
and as such, far from being the opposite of morality, 
it is its very essence. 

Without more ado, then, M. Bourget applies the 
analytical method to the problem treated in “ La 
Terre Promise.” That problem is part of a more 
general one; up to what point does the fact of our 
having given life to another being engage in regard 
to that being? In what measure is our personality 
compelled to forego its independent development in 
presence of this new existence? It is the problem 
of the child in which the whole morality of love is 
bound up, and the “cases of conscience” which arise 
out of it are innumerable. Here, by the way, one 
finds M. Bourget working in the same region as some 
modern Scandinavian dramatists. These, as some of 
their acuter critics have already pointed out, think 


. that it is the matter of responsibility towards the chil- 


dren whichis going to settle several disputed questions 
of sexual relationship. In “ Terre Promise” the case 
of conscience is one which the current conventional 
code of honour would probably have the least hesita- 
tion in resolving. A man has been the lover of 
another man’s wife. He has had a child by her 
“which legally bears her name, not his. But he 
cannot doubt, and does not doubt, that he is the 
child’s father. Has he any duties towards the child, 
and, if so, what? Has he rights, and what rights? 
Is he guilty if he lives his own life regardless of 
them? Does the blood-tie necessarily imply an obli- 
gation, a latent obligation, of which circumstances 
may compel the acknowledgment? Nine men out of 
ten, says M. Bourget, would answer these questions 
in the negative. It is not for them this novel is 
written, it is for the tenth man, the man whose 
passions and experience have not entirely, des- 
troyed nobility of scruple, and for whose self- 
esteem it is not enough to have conciliated 
interest with “les convenances” and pleasure with 
the burgess-ideal of mundane respectability. No one 
can quarrel with the lofty morality of M. Bourget’s 
aim, but, alas! it is quite possible to yawn over the 
book in which he carries it out. The examination of 
the perplexities of Francis Nayrac between his child 
Adele, his cast-off mistress, Pauline Raffraye, and his 
betrothed Henriette, and the story of the man’s 
ultimate punishment for his sin, may make for 
morality ; but they make, we can speak at least for 
one reviewer, intolerably tedious reading. The 
moral is startling, but irresistible; M. Bourget 


should write nothing but prefaces. 
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THE DRAMA. 


“THE DucHEsSS OF MALFI.”—“ THE GUARDSMAN.” 


“ FT\ERROR and pity may be raised by the decora- 

tion—the mere spectacle; but they may also 
arise from the circumstances of the action itself, which 
is far preferable, and shows a superior poet. For the 
fable should be so constructed that, without the 
assistance of the sight, its incidents may excite 
horror and commiseration in those who hear them 
only. But to produce this effect by means of the 
decoration discovers want of art in the poet, who 
must also be supplied with an expensive apparatus.” 
This well-known passage of the “Poetics” (ii. 13) 
is a condemnation in advance of John Webster 
and his Duchess of Malfi. But I do not sup- 
pose that any spectator at the performance 
of Webster's tragedy by the Independent Theatre 
Society was baulked of his pleasure by the reflection 
that Aristotle, in his place, would not have been 
pleased. For my part, I confess to having found a 
childlike gratification, naive and open-mouthed, in 
the mechanical candle-in-a-hollow-turnip horrors of 
Webster’s fourth act, in the severed hand, the 
screams of the maniacs, the coffin and pall, the 
cowled executioners, and the skeleton-dance. I liked 
these things because they had no illusion about their 
unreality. I never once mistook the illuminated 
turnip for a ghost. It has been objected by a gener- 
ally acute critic that these horrors would have been 
more effective had the stage-manager at the Opéra 
Comique left them to the imagination. No doubt; 
for then there would have been some possibility of 
illusion. One might have been really terrified. But 
that would have been no true revival of Webster ; 
it would have been an adaptation of Webster to 
modern ideas. It was the material representation, not 
any mere suggestion, of the ghastly, the grim, and 
the macabre which Webster intended; and it is no 
fault of his if what thrilled the nerves of the public 
in the early seventeenth century serves only to 
amuse the public of to-day. In his day “terror and 
pity might be raised by the decoration, the mere 
spectacle,” whereas now—but as I write I be- 
come aware that Iam lying. This contrast of mine 
between our sceptical selves and our credulous fore- 
fathers that begat us won't do. Iam making out 
that I actually felt on this performance of the 
Duchess of Malfi what I supposed, beforehand, 
I ought to feel—mere amusement. But that is 
not quite sincere. Some of the horrors, quite 
obviously mechanical though they were, did—if not 
horrify me—at least give me a momentary /risson. 
The cowled executioners awed me not, and the 
severed hand I could smile at (with pleasing recol- 
lections of Boisgobey’s “La Main coupée”) but the 
dance of death—a Holbein in action—haunts me 
even now; and the silent entry of the mad folk—an 
anticipation of Maeterlinck —gave me a fellow-feeling 
with Peer Gynt beset by the maniacs at Cairo. These 
things were distinctly uncanny. “Do you believe 
in ghosts ?”—“No, but I am afraid of them.” Though 
I did not believe in any of the horrors of the Duchess 
of Malfi, I was a little bit afraid of some of them. 

I have, then, to thank the Independent Theatre 
Society for a perceptible frisson. But there my 
thanks must end. The cast was hopelessly weak. 
If I am to witness the efforts of gentlemanly 
amateurs, I would rather see them in their familiar 
region of Meg’s Diversions, or Still Waters Run 
Deep than in Elizabethan tragedy. Mr. Murray 
Carson, however, made a good deal of the spy 
Bosola—an enigmatic, subtle, and introspective spy, 
a@ spy with the “ analytic temperament,” who would 
delight M. Bourget; while Miss Mary Rorke and 
Miss Hall Caine were pleasant enough as the Duchess 
and her waiting-woman. Remembering doubtless 
Aristotle’s remark that poets of Webster's kind 
“must also be supplied with an expensive ap- 
paratus,” Mr. Henry Irving had lent the Independ- 
ents some handsome costumes and useful accessories. 


“Fables,” says the venerable authority whom I 
have already quoted, “are of two sorts, simple and 
complicated.” The fable of the new farce at the 
Court, The Guardsman, by Messrs. Sims and Raleigh, 
is decidedly complicated. What are the relations 
between a retired judge and a milliner whom he has 
known as the successful plaintiff in many actions for 
breach of promise; why he should want this 
lady to marry a wealthy purveyor of jam and 
pickles; why the jam-purveyor and the milliner 
should combine to write anonymous letters to the 
lady whom the judge’s nephew loves and yet does 
not (for no improper motive) want to marry ; how it 
is that all the personages, after being upset out of 
the jam-maker’s four-in-hand meet at the rooms of 
the judge, which are temporarily the rooms of the 
nephew; and why the milliner turns on the hot 
water in the bath room—these and many other 
puzzling questions occur to me in connection with 
The Guardsman. It is better, perhaps, not to 
trouble about them, but to enjoy the fun of the 
farce as it comes—and it does come. There are 
some pretty faces in it, some smart gowns, and it is 
briskly played. A.B. W. 


ON THE NECESSITY FOR A DIRECTOR OF 
FINE ARTS. 


MARVELLOUS accident that it should have 
A come to be believed that a corporation could 
edit a picture gallery! Whence did the belief 
originate? whence did it spring? and in what 
fancied substance of fact did it catch root? A 
tapeworm-like notion—come we know not whence, 
nor how. And it has thriven unobserved, though 
signs of its presence stare plainly enough in the 
pallid face of the wretched gallery. Curious it 
is that it should have remained undetected so 
long; curious, indeed, it is that straying thought 
should have led no one to remember that 
every great art collection has grown out of 
an individual intelligence. Collections have been 
worthily continued, but each successive growth 
has risen in obedience to the will of one supreme 
authority; and that it should have ever come to 
be believed that twenty aldermen, whose lives are 
mainly spent in considering bank-rates, bimetallism, 
and sewage, could collect pictures of permanent 
value is on the face of it as wild a folly as ever 


tried the strength of the strait-waistcoats of Han- 


well or Bedlam. But as Manchester and Liverpool 
enjoy as fair a measure of sanity as the rest of the 
kingdom, we perforce must admit the theory of 
unconscious acceptation of a chance idea. 

But I take it that what is essential in my argument 
is not to prove that aldermen know little about art, 
but that twenty men, wise or foolish, ignorant or 
learned, cannot edit a picture gallery. Proving the 
obvious is not an amusing task, but it is sometimes a 
necessary task. It may be thought, too, that I might 
be more brief ; the elderly maxim about brevity being 
the soul of wit may be flung in my teeth. But lengthy 
discourse gives time for reflection, and I am seriously 
anxious that my readers should consider the question 
which these articles introduce. I believe it to be 
one of vital interest, reaching down a long range 
of consequences; and should these articles induce 
Manchester and Liverpool to place their galleries 
in the care of competent art-directors, I shall have 
rendered an incalculable service to English art. I 
say “competent art-directors,’ and I mean by 
“ competent,art-directors” men who will deem their 
mission to--be repudiation of the Anglo-French 
art fostered by the Academy—a return to a truer 
English tradition, and the giving to Manchester 
and Liverpool individual artistic aspiration and 
tendency. 

Is the ambition of Manchester and Liverpool 
limited to paltry imitations of the Chantrey Fund 
collection? If they desire no more, it would serve 
no purpose to disturb the corporations in their 
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management of the galleries. The corporations 
can do this better than any director. But if 
Manchester and Liverpool desire individual artistic 
life, if they wish to collect art that will attract 
visitors and contribute to their renown, they can 
only do this by the appointment of competent 
directors. For assurance on this point we have 
only to think what Sir Richard Burton has done 
for the National Gallery, or what the late Mr. 
Doyle did for Dublin on the meagre grant of 
one thousand a year. It is the man and not the 
amount of money spent that counts. A _ born 
collector like the late Mr. Doyle can do more with 
a thousand a year than a corporation could do with 
a hundred thousand a year. Nothing is of worth 
except individual passion; it is the one thing that 
achieves. And I know of no more intense passion— 
and, I will add, no more beautiful passion—than the 
passion for collecting works of art. Of all passions 
it is the purest. It matters little to the man 
possessed of it whether he collects for the State or 
for himself. The gallery is his child, and all his time 
and energy are given to the enrichment and service 
of his gallery. The gallery is his one thought. He 
will lie awake at night to better think out his plans 
for the capture of some treasure on which he has 
set his heart. He will get up in the middle of the 
night, and walk about the gallery, considering some 
project for improved arrangements. To realise the 
meaning of the passion for collecting, it is necessary 
to have known a real collector, and intimately, for 
collectors do not wear their hearts on their sleeve. 
With the indifferent they are indifferent ; but they 
are quick to detect the one man or woman who sym- 
pathises, who understands; and they select with 
eagerness this one from the crowd. But perhaps the 
collector never really reveals himself except to a 
fellow-collector, and to appreciate the strength and 
humanity of the passion, it is necessary to have seen 
Duret and Goncourt explaining a new Japanesery 
which one of them has just acquired, and which the 
other does not possess. 

The partial love which a corporation may feel for 
its collection is very different from the undivided 
strength of the collector's love of his gallery. And 
even if we were to admit the possibility of an ideal 
corporation consisting of men perfectly convers- 
ant with art, and animated with passion equal to 
the collector's passion, the history of its labour 
would still be written in the words “ vexatious 
discussion and lost chances.” The rule that no 
picture is to be purchased until it has been seen 
and approved of by the corporation forbids all 
extraordinary chances, and the unique and only 
moment is lost in foolish formule. The machinery 
is too cumbersome; the chances of sale-rooms can- 
not be seized; it is instinct and not reason that 
decides the collector, and no dozen or twenty men 
can ever be got to immediately agree. 

A month or more ago I published an article on 
Manet in this paper. The article took the attention 
of a member of the Manchester art committee, and 
he wrote asking where could the pictures be seen, and 
if the owners would lend them for exhibition in the 
annual exhibition soon to open. If they did, perhaps 
the corporation might be induced to buy them for the 
permanent collection. Now I will ask my readers to 
imagine my bringing the pictures “ Le Linge” and 
“L’Enfant a l’Epée” over from France, and submit- 
ting them to the judgment of the Manchester Corpora- 
tion. As well might I submit tothem a Velasquez or 
a Gainsborough gisned Smith and Jones. It is the 
authority of the signature that induces acquiescence 
in the beauty. a portrait by Gainsborough or 
Velasquez ; without the signature the ordinary or 
drawing-room lady would prefer a portrait by Mr. 
Shannon. Mr. Shannon is the fashion, and the 
fashion, being the crowd's invention, is naturally 
popular with the crowd. I wrote not very long ago 
about a beautiful picture by Manet—“ Boulogne Pier.” 
It was then on exhibition in Bond Street. I asked 
a friend to buy it. “ You will not like the picture now,” 


I said ; “ but if you have any latent esthetic feeling in 
you, it will bring it out, and you will like it in six 
months’ time.” My friend would not buy the picture, 
and the reason he gave was that he did not like it. 
It did not seem to occur to him that his taste might 
advance, and that the picture he is ignorant enough 
to like to-day he may be wise enough to loathe six 
years hence. Looking at the question from a com- 
mercial side, the ordinary man can commit no greater 
folly than to buy pictures because they please him. 
An early customer of Sir John Millais said, “ Millais, 
I'll give you five hundred pounds to paint me a picture, 
and you shall paint me the picture you are minded 
to paint.” Sir John painted him one of the most 
beautiful pictures of modern times, “ St. Agnes Eve.” 
But the wisdom of the purchaser was only temporary. 
When the picture came home he did not like it, 
his wife did not like it ; there was no colour in it; it 
was all blue and green. Briefly, it was not a pleasant 
picture to live with; and after trying the experiment 
for a few months this excellent couple decided to 
exchange the picture for a picture by—by whom? 
—by Mr. Sidney Cooper. I wonder what they 
think of themselves to-day. And their fate is the 
fate of the aldermen who buy pictures because they 
like them. 

The administration of art, as the Manchester 
Guardian points out, is one of extreme difficulty. 
It is not easy to find a competent director ; but it 
seems to me to be easy to name many men who 
would do better in art-management than a cor- 
poration, and embarrassingly difficult to name one 
who would do worse. Any one man can thread a 
needle better than twenty men. Should the needle 
prove brittle and the thread rotten, the threader 
must resign. Though a task may be accomplished 
only by one man, and though all differ as to how 


it should be accomplished, yet, when the task is 


well accomplished, an appreciative unanimity seems 
to prevail regarding the result. We all agree in 
praising Sir Richard Burton’s administration; and 
yet how easy if would be to cavil! Why has he 
not bought an Ingres, a Corot, a Courbet, a Troyon? 
Why has he showed such excessive partiality for 
squint-eyed Italian saints? Sir Richard Burton 
would answer: “In collecting, like in everything 
else, you must choose a line. I chose to consider 
the National Gallery as a mus¢éum. The question is 
whether I have collected well or badly from this 
point of view?” Buta corporation cannot choose a 
line on which to collect; it can do no more than 
indulge in miscellaneous purchases. G. M. 


THE WEEK. 


IN reading Forp after a long interval LOWELL 
found (Harper's Magazine) that the greater part of 
what he once took on trust as precious, was really 
paste and pinchbeck. Forp had thoroughly imposed 
upon him with his counterfeit poetical coin. This 
mature judgment LOWELL flattered himself he had 
arrived at because he was provided with elements of 
wider comparison and with more trustworthy tests 
than when he first read Forp. You could not hit 
upon a better example of a critic’s power to hoodwink 
himself. Unfailingly, when the critic’s capacity to 
be charmed begins to wane he declares that it is the 
charmer who had deceived him, and with a solemn 
shake of the head advises all and sundry “in the 
interests of true literature " not to “ honour fraudu- 
lent drafts upon our imagination.” It is always 
these second thoughts that destroy the value of 
criticism. If on attempting a second perusal one 
finds a book that has once pleased beginning to pall, 
the wisest course is to cease reading, and treasure 
the first impression; we may be sure ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred that the book is as fresh as it 
ever was, and that it is we who are growing old. 

“Right in thy teeth, or in thy toothless chaps, 
I swear, antiquity, first thoughts are best.” 
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This is only one side of the truth, but it is a side 
we are too easily ents to turn from. 


MIGHT we not, asks MR. ANDREW LANG, have a 
new periodical, The Authors’ Review, in which 
authors should criticise their own books after the 
critics had said their foolish unenlightened say ? 
Mr. LANG finds the idea very pleasing, but detects 
two objections: “the serial would be so popular 
that scarce anyone would study the books,’ and 
there are “ too many authors whom no reward could 
induce to be contributors.” Does not the second 
reason stultify the first? Such a review could only 
be popular if the best authors contributed to it. In 
the Twentieth Century, an American magazine, the 
plan has been, and, for all we know, is still being 
tried; but the authors who used to review their 
own books in that periodical were in most cases 
unreviewed anywhere else. 


Mr. LANG has discovered the Scotch Mrs. Mala- 
prop, doubtless in St. Andrew's. “ Rural parishioner, 
about to marry for the second time, to congratulatory 
friend: ‘Weel, I'm marrying mostly for the sake o’ 
the bairns. If it was just masel’, I could e’en gang 
on being a celebrity.’” This good lady must have 
belonged to the kingdom of Fife. Surely it was she 
who “likit Gounod’s ‘Funeral March of Marie Antoin- 
ette,” who remarked when somebody risked a broad 
joke, “that’s a dooble St. Andrew,” and who called 
bon-bons, confidently and appreciatively, “ humbugs.” 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: “You may perhaps 
think it worth while to publish the following re- 
markable coincidence. In the second part of IBSEN’s 
‘Emperor and Galilean,’ Julian says :— 

«Where is he (Christ) now? What if that at Golgotha, near 
Jerusalem, was but a wayside matter, « thing done, so to speak, in 


passing, in a leisure hour’ What if he goes on and on, and suffers, 
and dies, and conquers, again and again, from world to world ?’ 


In the first book of BAILEY’s ‘ Festus,’ the Son of 
God says to Festus’s Guardian Angel :— 
‘Think not I lived and died for thine alone, 

And that no other sphere hath hailed me Christ. 

My life is ever suffering for love: 

In judging and redeeming worlds is spent 

Mine everlasting being.’ 
Others besides IBSEN and BAILEY have doubtless 
conceived the possibility expressed in these two 
passages, but I do not know of any other writers 
who have given it utterance, and I have never seen 
the two passages brought together before.” 


A NEw fine art annual, “European Pictures of 
the Year,” will be published by Messrs, CAssELL & 
Co. early in November. The work will contain 
about 120 reproductions of the principal Continental 
pictures for 1892, and will form a companion to 
“ Royal Academy Pictures.” | 


IN antique vellum binding, printed on thick, 
white sinewy paper, Mr. T. FisHeR Unwin issues a 
very handsome folio volume containing an English 
version of QUEVEDO's “Pablo de Segovia,” and a 
hundred and ten illustrations by DANIEL VIERGE. 
Mr. HENRY EDWARD WATTS writes an essay on the 
life and writings of QUEVEDO, second among Spanish 


humourists, and Mr. JosEPH PENNELL has something 


to say about VIERGE's drawings. The graver works 
of QUEVEDO, which won him the applause of the 
learned and the favour of the great in his own time, 
have sunk into oblivion. Only the lighter pieces, 
which he could scarcely be got to own in his life- 
time, have survived, and of these perhaps the best is 
= wore novel, “ Pablo de Segovia, the Spanish 
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AN attempt has been made by Mr. CHARLES 
Morris to do with the best-known plays of the 
other principal English dramatists what CHARLES 
and Mary Lams did with SHAKESPEARE’S plays. 
The result of Mr. Morris’s endeavour appears in 
three volumes issued very prettily in this country 
by Messrs. GRIFFITH, FARRAN & Co. The selection, 
which begins with “Every Man in his Humour,” 
includes works by FLETCHER, OTWAY, GOLDSMITH, 
and SHERIDAN, ending with TALFouRD's “Ion.” We 
should add that Mr. Henry IRVING has found the 
tales good reading. 


AMONG many books published this week we may 
mention “The New Exodus” (HEINEMANN), MR. 
HAROLD FREDERIC’s “Study of Israel in Russia;” 
“The Tuscan Republics” (UNW1N), brief histories of 
Florence, Siena, Pisa, Lucca, with Genoa, by MIss 
BELLA DuFFry, the latest addition to “ The Story of 
the Nations:” “ Recollections of George Butler” 
(ARROWSMITH), by Mrs. JOSEPHINE E. BUTLER ; 
“Memorials of Frederick Trestrail” (ALEXANDER & 
SHEPHERD), edited by his widow: “Public Health 
Problems” (Scotr) in the ‘Contemporary Science 
Series,” by Mr. Joun F. J. Sykes; and “ Social Life 
in England, 1660-1690” (WARD & DownEy), by Mr. 
W. C. SYDNEY. 


Some figures relating to Russian book-lore 
gathered from the report of M. PowLEenKow, the 
librarian, will be of interest. During last> year, it 
appears, there were published in Russia 9,053 books 
and pamphlets, the aggregate number of copies being 
about 29,000,000. Of this number, 6,588 books, 
representing 23,000,000 copies, were in the Russian 
language, 840 in Polish, 393 in German, 390 in Hebrew, 
and 219 in Lettic. Books were, for the first time, 
published in the Goldenian and the Ersian languages. 
The novels numbered 509; of LERMONTOFF's works, 
for which the publisher’s right expired last year, 
there were 92 editions, comprising more than a 
million copies. Books of instruction, etc., numbered 
574; medicinal works, 476; dramatic, 272; historic, 
254; legal, 224; books bearing upon natural science, 
194; ete. Of the above books, 3,193 were published 
at St. Petersburg, 1,848 in Moscow, 1,091 at Warsaw, 
and a few hundreds at Kieff, Kasan, Riga, and 
Odessa. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes : “ In the much-disputed 
controversy as to the meaning of the last verse of 
‘Crossing the Bar,’ will you allow me to offer—with 
all diffidence—my interpretation of the lines— 

‘And may I see my Pilot face to face, 
When I have crossed the bar ’—- 

which to some seem obscure or contradictory, but 
which to my mind show no want of Lorp TENNYSON’S 
usual instinctive adherence to fact? Anyone who 
has taken long voyages must recall how, when the 
Pilot comes on board and mounts the bridge, all is 
left in his hands, the Captain apparently waiting, 
passively and in silence, till the vessel is free of 
the Channel, or has crossed the bar; then, when 
the important moment is over, how the Captain and 
Pilot shake hands, and a few hearty and friendly 
words are exchanged before the Pilot is dropped, 
and the ship sails on her course. The poet contem- 
plates the nearness of death prefigured in the cross- 
ing of the bar—the last link with the shore. May 
there be no moanings of physical distress, no weep- 
ings of farewell, such as shall distract or agonise 
the soul; but on ‘that full tide which moving seems 
asleep,’ may I be borne out of life. And, when the 
great hour is passed, the bar crossed, then may I 
turn and recognise the face of Him who has ordered 
the course, before He sends me forth into the great 
ocean of eternal peace.” 


AMONG the deaths announced since our last issue 
are those of the DUKE oF ROXBURGHE: Mrs, 
HARRISON, wife of the President of the United 
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States, who embodied the “plain living and high 
thinking” which used to be regarded as involved in 
the idea of a Republic; HERR RoBERT FRANZ, the 
eminent composer; two German professors—ADOLF 
SOETBEER, of Gittingen, an eminent economist 
best known in connection with “index numbers” 
and “the tabular standard of value,” and BERN- 
HARD WINDSCHEID, of Leipzig, a high authority on 
Civil Law; M. ALBERT MILLAUD, for twenty-three 
years a member of the staff of the Paris Figaro, to 
whose columns he contributed a Parliamentary 
chronicle and satires in verse; M. HENRI LACROIX, 
a dramatic critic and “reader” to the Comédie 
Francaise; the REV. SAMUEL LONGFELLOW, himself 
a poet, and the biographer of his more famous 
brother ; the DuCHESS OF CAJANELLO, better known 
by her maiden name of CHARLOTTE EDGREN, the 
Swedish authoress; and CoLONEL T. M. CROWDER, 
of the Oxfordshire Militia, Bursar of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, who had travelled in many countries 
and possessed an extraordinarily minute knowledge 
of their topography. 


THE COMING ELECTIONS IN ITALY. 


HE coming elections in Italy will certainly give 
an enormous majority to the Ministry. With 
the exception of quite a few men belonging to the 
extreme Left and the extreme Right, it would be 
more easy to find a white bear in Italy than a candi- 
date who does not declare himself to be Ministerial. 
A writer in the Milanese newspaper, L’ Idea Liberale, 
ridicules this attitude with much humour, in an 
article entitled “ An Anti-Ministerialist.” He begins 
by saying, “It is I—look at me well, gentlemen, I 
pray!—I am this rare and strange zoological phe- 
nomenon! Could you find another in the ‘bel 
paese,’ if you paid his weight in gold?” Verily the 
situation has its comic side. But the most comic of 
all is the ancient Transformist faction. The group 
assumed this name because it seemed to formulate in 
a theory the easy passage that they made from one 
party to another—that is to say, their transforma- 
tion. These persons desire at all costs to be partisans 
of the Giolitti Ministry, and Giolitti, who, if he has 
nothing else, has at least good intentions, and desires 
to have well-marked parties in his Chambers, does 
not want them. They besiege his ante-chamber to 
assure him of their devotion, and to explain to him 
that it was by a mere mistake that they once voted 
against him. And in their party organs they keep 
repeating, “The policy of the present Ministry is 
not different from that of the preceding ; these are 
the very ideas which we defend.” But since we 
have had to wait several months for Giolitti’s pro- 
gramme, the official journals might easily reply to 
all this: “ But how could you say that you have the 
same ideas as Giolitti when you do not yet know 
what his ideas are?” As an example, let me give the 
biography of a deputy of Calabria. Signor X. had 
himself elected by the “ pure Right,” he then became 
a follower of the Crispi Ministry; when this had 
fallen he became a partisan of the Di Rudini Ministry ; 
when Giolitti came into office he for one moment 
rebelled and voted against him, but soon repented 
and went to Strongoli to hold a public discourse, in 
which he declared himself an admirer and faithful 
follower of Giolitti. Unfortunately, in his electoral 
district there is another individual who professes a 
yet warmer admiration and yet blinder faith in 
Giolitti, and a conflict arises between them. The 
electors endeavour to discover which is the true and 
authentic Ministerial candidate. 

But this, after all, occurs in all the electoral 
districts of Italy, where every candidate endeavours 
to demonstrate that he is more friendly to the 
Ministry and more well-disposed to the Prime 
Minister than his rival, and hence more capable of 
obtaining favours for his electors. For this, in very 


truth, is all the electors care about. The deputy is 
to them a species of commis-voyageur whom they 
send to Rome to treat of their affairs with the 
Government, and their ideal deputy is one “ who 
does not occupy himself with politics,” but who, in- 
stead, is careful of the interests of his electors. It 
has been said that deputies in Italy are more occupied 
with their own interests than those of the public. 
This is a grave error. There is no Parliament in 
Europe that has a larger number of essentially honest 
members than the Italian. It is the electors who 
desire and who enjoy the favours of the Government. 
The deputy is generally an honest agent, who obtains 
this for them without having any part for himself, 
contenting himself in return for his labours with the 
position he obtains in society from the fact that he 
is a Member of Parliament. 

Nearly all the deputies elected will be Minis- 
terial, but this does not imply that the Giolitti 
Ministry can hope for a long life. Signor Crispi, to 
whom a general election gave almost a unanimous 
majority in the Chamber, fell but a few months after. 
The deputy of to-day calls himself the friend of 
Giolitti, but will abandon him without scruple if 
there should arise in the Chamber some authoritative 
leader who shall promise him greater Government 
favours for his electors. There has been issued in 
Rome by Dr. Treves a curious statistical table of the 
votes given by the deputies in the various divisions 
at the beginning of the last legislative Session. It 
seems incredible to read that the greater number of 
the members of the Di Rudini Ministry first voted in 
favour of the Crispi Ministry. But what is yet more 
singular is to see the Ministers and Under-Secretaries 
of State who were with Crispi abandoning him as 
soon as he has fallen, and voting in favour of the 
Ministry which took his place. There is, indeed, 
one member of the Crispi Ministry who did not give 
one single unfavourable vote to the Di Rudini 
Ministry, and who voted in its favour in the first 
seven divisions. It is certainly a curious state of 
things in which a Minister but just overthrown 
hastens to vote in favour of his successors ! 

In this abnormal state of affairs it is needful to 
pay but little heed to public speeches. We must 
rather keep attention fixed on what is going on 
behind the Parliamentary scenes. It is there that 
the life and death of the Ministries is decided. All 


‘the goodwill many Italian political men may possess 


is dashed to pieces against these artificers. In the 
Ministerial report we are able to perceive all the 
rocks that the Ministry has had to avoid. Giolitti 
came into power declaring that it was quite requisite 
to put an end to the confusion that reigns at present 
in Italy regarding the circulation of bank-notes. 
Nevertheless, in the Ministerial report there is not 
a word about this matter. This silence is the result 
of the resistance of the Banca Romana and the Banco 
di Napoli, who dispose of the votes of a large number 
of deputies. The Minister announces that he will 
maintain the enormous customs duty of about 5d. 
per lb. with which the introduction of rice into Italy 
is burdened. This is a concession to content the 
proprietors of the rice fields of Upper Italy. The 
Minister adds that he will not diminish protective 
duties, and this is in order to compete with Colombo, 
who has hoisted with decision the banner of custom- 
house protection. The manipulation of the pensions, 
which resolves itself into a loan, and the monopoly 
of mineral oils, which is but a new tax masked, are 
expedients to which a Government is reduced that is 
asked to reconcile two such irreconcilable things as 
maintaining the present armament and not to bring 
forward, at least openly, new taxes. Petroleum costs 
2s. 6d. per gallon in Italy. It is burdened with heavy 
customs duties in favour of the Government, and 
with an octroi duty besides in favour of the Com- 
munes. It is not known whether with the Government 
monopoly this latter duty will be maintained or no. 

’ With the new operations concerning the Com- 
munal loans conceded to the “ Credito Fondario” it 
has been sought to content the “ haute finance,” who 
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complained that the Government gave them no 
opportunities of doing good business. But will it be 
good business? It is permissible to doubt it. The 
comparison instituted in the Ministerial report with 
the French Credit Foncier does not hold, because 
the conditions are too diverse in the two countries. 
France furnishes every year a large quota of savings, 
which the citizens do not know how to invest. In 
Italy, on the contrary, capital is lacking. It is, 
therefore, impossible for the issue of bonds of the 
Italian Credito Fondario to have the happy issue 
that awaited those of the French Credit Foncier. 
Further, the financial condition of the Italian Com- 
munes is already in a very bad way. Besides the 
many Communes which have had entirely to suspend 
payment, there are the Communes of Rome and 
Naples, which could not go on but for State assist- 
ance. If they must pay a larger interest than 
they do now for the moneys furnished them by 
the Credito Fondario that increased interest will 
necessarily be a burden on the State. Bodio, the 
head of the statistical department of the kingdom 
of Italy, gives the following figures concerning the 
Communal balance sheets :— 


1883. 1889, 

Thousands of pounds sterling. 
Actual income 13,882 a 15,914 
Actual expenses 15,186 19,456 
Deficit 1,304 3,542 


And the evil goes on increasing and becomes 
graver every year. The finances of the Communes 
are in even a worse condition than those of the State. 
Communes, Provinces, and State have all insisted on 
undertaking expenditure in excess of the economic 
eapacity of the country, and now that the evil 
consequences show themselves, instead of seeking 
energetic remedies, they have recourse to expedients 
to disguise them, thinking they will cease to exist if 
they are not spoken of. The official newspaper 
censured the discourse of the ex-Minister Colombo 
at Milan, saying, “ Even if the things said were true, 
he should not have said them in order not to discredit 
the country.” How is it possible to cure the evils 
of a country, concerning which it is not even allowed 
to speak the truth ? 

The Italian people are sober and laborious, and, 
if these excessive expenses and absurd protectionism 
did not impoverish the country, would once more 
become prosperous; nor would it take many years 
entirely to heal its present wounds. Unhappily, we 
are at present very far off indeed from being set 
upon this road. 

VILFREDO PARETO. 


DIBBS, R.N. 


bad OW listen to me, Neddie Dibbs,” she said, as 
she bounced the ball lightly on her tennis- 
racquet ; “ you are very precipitate. It’s only four 
weeks since you were court-martialed, and escaped 
being reduced by the very closest shave; and yet 
you come and make love to me, and want me to 
marry you. You don’t lack confidence, certainly.” 

Commander Dibbs, R.N., was hurt; but he did 
not become dramatic. He felt the point of his 
torpedo-cut beard, and smiled up pluckily at her— 
she was much taller than he. For years he was 
known in the squadron as “ The Baby.” 

“TI know the thing went against me rather,” he 
said; “but it was all wrong, I assure you. It’s 
cheeky, of course, to come to you like this so soon 
after, but for two years I'd been looking forward up 
there in the China Sea to meeting you again. You 
don’t know what a beast of a station it is—and, 
besides, I didn’t think you'd believe the charge.” 

“The charge was that you had endangered the 
safety of one of Her Majesty’s cruisers by trying to 
run through an unexplored opening in the Barrier 
Reef. Was that it?” 

“That was it.” 


“ And you didn’t endanger her ?” 

“Yes, I did, but not wilfully of course, nor yet 
stupidly.” 

“T read the evidence, and, frankly, it looked like 
stupidity.” 

“T haven’t been called stupid usually, have I?” 

“No. I’ve heard you called many things, but 
never that.” 

Every inch of his five-feet-five was pluck. He 
could take her shots broadside, and laugh while he 
winced. “You've heard me called a good many 
things not complimentary, I suppose; for I know 
I'm not much to look at, and I’ve an edge to my 
tongue sometimes. . . . What is the worst thing 
you ever said of me?” he added, a little bitterly. 

“What I say to you now—though, by the way, 
I’ve never said it before—that your self-confidence 
is appalling. Don’t you know that I’m very popular, 
that they say I’m clever, and that I’m a fall, very 
good-looking girl?” 

She looked down at him, and said it with such a 
delightful naiveté, through which a tone of raillery 
ran, that it did not sound as it may read. She knew 
her full value, but no one in society had ever accused 
her of vanity—she was simply the most charming, 
outspoken girl in the biggest city of Australia. 

“ Yes, I know all that,” he replied with an honest 
laugh. “When you were a little child,—according 
to your mother—and were told you were not good, 
you said, ‘ No, I’m not good; I’m only beautiful.’” 

Dibbs had a ready tongue, and nothing else he 
could have said at the moment would have had so 
good an effect. She laughed softly and merrily. 
“You have awkward little corners in your talk at 
times. I wonder they didn’t reduce you at the 
court-martial. You were rather keen with your 
words once or twice there.” 

A faint flush ran over Dibbs’s face, but he smiled 
through it, and didn’t give away an inch of self- 
possession. “If the board had been women, I'd 
have been reduced right enough—women don’t go 
by evidence, but by their feelings: they don’t know 
what justice really is, though they’ve a deal of 
undisciplined generosity naturally.” 

“There again you are foolish, I'm a woman; 
why do you say such things to me, especially now, 
when you—when you are aspiring? Properly, I 
ought to punish you.—But why did you say those 
sharp things at your trial? They might have told 
against you.” 

“T said them because I felt them, and I hate 
flummery and thick-headedness. I was as respectful 
as I could be; but there were things about the trial 
I didn’t like—irregular things which the Admiral 
himself, who knows his business, set right.” 

“IT remember the Admiral said there were points 
about the case that he couldn't quite understand, 
but that they could only go by such testimony as 
they had.” 

“ Exactly,” he said sententiously. 

She wheeled softly on him, and looked him full 
in the eyes. “ What other testimony was there to 
offer?” 

“We are getting a long way from our starting- 
point,” he answered, evasively. ‘“ We were talking 
of a more serious matter.” 

“But a matter with which this very thing has to 
do, Neddie Dibbs. There’s a mystery somewhere. 
I’ve asked Archie ; but he won’t say a word about it, 
except that he doesn’t think you were to blame.” 

“Your brother Archie is a cautious fellow.” 
Then hurriedly, “ He is quite right to express no 
opinion as to any mystery. Least said soonest 
mended.” 

“You mean that it is considered proper not to 
discuss such professional matters in society ?” 

“That's it.” A change had passed over Dibbs’s 


face—it was slightly paler, but his voice was genial 
and inconsequential. 

“Come and sit down at the Point,” she said. They 
went to a cliff which ran out from one corner of the 
garden, and sat down on a bench. Before them 
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stretched the harbour, dotted with sails: men-of-war 
lay at anchor, among them the little Ruby, Com- 
mander Dibbs’s cruiser; pleasure-steamers went 
hurrying along to many shady harbours; a tall- 
masted schooner rode grandly in between the Heads, 
valanced with foam; and a beach beneath them 
shone like opal: it was a handsome sight. 

For a time they were silent. At last he said, “I 
know I haven’t much to recommend me. I'm alittle 
beggar—nothing to look at; I’m pretty poor; I’ve 
had no influence to push me on; and just at the 
critical point in my career—when I was expecting 
promotion—I get this set-back and lose your good 
opinion, which is more to me, though I say it bluntly 
like a sailor, than the praise of all the Lords of the 
Admiralty, if it could be got. You see, I always 
was ambitious ; I was certain I'd bea captain ; I swore 
I'd be an admiral one day; and I fell in love with 
the best girl in the world, and said I'd not give up 
thinking I would marry her, till I saw her wearing 
another man’s name—and I don’t know that I should, 
even then.” 

“That last sentence sounds complicated—or 
wicked,” she said, her face turned away from him. 

‘* No, believe me, it is not complicated; and men 
marry widows sometimes.” 

“You are shocking,” she said, turning on him 
with a flush to her cheek and an angry glitter to her 
eye. “How dare you speak so cold-bloodedly and 
thoughtlessly !” 

“Tam not cold-blooded or thoughtless, nor yet 
shocking. I only speak what is in my mind with 
my usual crudeness. I know it sounds insolent 
of me, but, after all, it is only being bold with the 
woman for whom—half-disgraced, insignificant, but 
unquenchable fellow as I am—I’d do as much as, 
and, maybe, dare more than, any one of the men who 
would marry her if they could.” 

“T like ambitious men,” she said, relenting, and 
meditatively pushing the grass with her tennis- 
racket ; “ but ambition isn’t everything, is it? There 
must be some kind of fulfilment to turn it into 
capital, as it were. Don’t let me hurt your feelings, 
but you haven’t done a great deal yet, have you?” 

“No, I haven’t. There must be occasion. The 
chance to do something big may start up any 
time, though. You never can tell when things will 
come your way. Then you've got to be ready, 
that’s all.” 

“You are very confident.” 

“You'll call me a prig directly, perhaps, but I 
can’t help that. I've said things to you that I’ve 
never said to any one in the world, and I don’t 
regret saying them.” 

She looked at him earnestly. She had never been 
made love to in this fashion. There was no senti- 
mentalism in it, only straightforward feeling, force- 
ful, yet gentle. She knew he was aware that the 
Admiral of his squadron had paid, and was paying, 
court to her; thata titled aide-de-camp at Government 
House was conspicuously attentive; that one of the 
richest squatters in the country was ready to make 
astonishing settlements at any moment; and that 
there was not a young man of note acquainted with 
her who did not offer her gallant service—in the 
ball-room. She smiled as she thought of it. He 
was certainly not large, but no finer head was ever 
set on a man’s shoulders: powerful, strongly-out- 
lined, nobly balanced. The eyes were everywhere; 
searching, indomitable, kind. It wasa head that any 
great sculptor would have liked a chance at. Ambi- 
tion became it well. She had studied that head 
from every standpoint, and had had the keenest 
delight in talking to the man. But, as he said, that 
was two years before, and he had had bad luck since 
then. She suddenly put this question to him: “ Tell 
me all the truth about that accident to the Ruby? 
You have been hiding something. The Admiral was 
right, I know. Some evidence was not forthcoming 
that would have thrown a different light on the 
affair.” 

“TI can tell you nothing,” he promptly replied. 


“T shall find out one day,” she said. 

“T hope not; though I'm grateful that you wish 
to do so.” 

He rose hurriedly to his feet ; he was looking at 
the harbour below. He raised the field-glass he had 
carried from the verandah to his eyes. He was 
watching a yacht making across the bay towards 
them. 

She spoke again. 
morrow ?” 

“Yes; all the ships of the squadron but one get 
away.” 

“ How long shall you be gone ?” 

“Six months at least——-Great God!” 

He had not taken the glasses from his eyes as 
they talked, but had watched the yacht as she came 
on to get under the lee of the high shore at their 
right. He had noticed that one of those sudden, 
fierce winds, called “ Southerly Busters,’ was sweep- 
ing down towards the craft, and would catch it 
when it came round sharp, as it must do. He 
recognised the boat also. It belonged to Laura 
Harman’s father, and her brother Archie was in it. 
The gale caught the yacht as Dibbs foresaw, and 
swamped her. He dropped the glass, cried to the 
girl to follow, and in a minute had scrambled down 
the cliff, and thrown off most of his things. He 
had launched a skiff by the time the girl reached the 
shore. She got in without a word; she had recog- 
nised the yacht. She was deadly pale, but full of 
nerve. They rowed hard to where they could see 
two men clinging to the yacht ; there had been three 
in it. The two men were not iaauled in, for the 
gale was blowing too hard, bus they clung to the 
rescuing skiff. The girl’s brother was not to be seen. 
Instantly Dibbs dived down under the yacht. It 
seemed an incredible time before he reappeared ; but 
when he did, he had a body with him. Blood was 
coming from his nose and mouth, the strain of hold- 
ing his breath had been so great. It was impossible 
to get the insensible body into the skiff. He grasped 
the side, however, and held the boy’s head up. The 
girl rowed hard, but made little headway. Other 
rescue boats arrived presently, however, and they 
were all got to shore safely. 

Lieutenant Archie Harman did not die. Anima- 
tion was restored after great difficulty, but he did 
not sail away with the Ruby next morning to the 
Polynesian Islands. Another man took his place. 

Little was said between Commander Dibbs and 
Laura Harman at parting late that night. She 
came from her brother’s bedside and laid her hand 
upon his arm. “It is good,” she said, “ for a man to 
be brave as well as ambitious. You are sure to suc- 
ceed; and I shall be proud of you, for—for you 
saved my brother's life, you see,” she timidly added ; 
and she was not often timid. 

Five months after, when the Ruby was lying 
with the flag-ship off one of the Marshall Islands, a 
packet of letters was brought from Fiji by a trading- 
schooner. One was for Commander Dibbs. It said 
in brief: ‘ You saved my brother’s life—that was 
brave. You saved his honour—that was noble. He 
has told me all. He will resign and clear you when 
the Admiral returns. You are a good man.” 

“He ought to be kicked!” Dibbs said to him- 
self. “Did the cowardly beggar think I did it for 
him ?—blast him!” 

He raged inwardly; but he soon had something 
else to think of, for a hurricane came down on them 
as they lay in a trap of coral with only one outlet, 
which the Ruby had surveyed that day. He took 
his ship out gallantly, but the flag-ship dare not 
attempt it—Dibbs was the only man who knew the 
passage thoroughly. He managed to land on the 
shore below the harbour, and then, with a rope 
round him, essayed to reach the flag-ship from the 
beach. It was a wild chance, but he got there badly 
battered. Still, he took her with her Admiral out 
to the open safely. And that was how Dibbs 
became captain of a great ironclad. Archie Harman 
did not resign; Dibbs would not let him. Only 
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Archie’s sister knew that he was responsible for the 
accident to the Ruby, which nearly cost Dibbs his 
reputation; for he and Dibbs had surveyed the 
passage in the Barrier Reef when serving on another 
ship, and he had neglected instructions and imper- 
fectly interpreted the chart. And Dibbs had held 
his tongue. 

One evening Laura Harman said to Captain 
Dibbs: “ Which would you rather be—Admiral of 
the Fleet or my husband?” Her hand was on his 
arm at the time. 

He looked up at her proudly, and laughed slyly. 
“T mean to be both, dear girl.” 

“You have an incurable ambition,” she said. 


GILBERT PARKER. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


THE SPEAKER OFFICE, 
Friday, October 28th,’ 1892. 

OETRY being essentially the feminine art, the 

abstinence of women from poetry-making through 
centuries and centuries is stranger than their 
acquiescence in the male opinion which forbade them 
the austerer arts. Even the learning of the Middle 
Ages, which fascinated many a noble lady, from 
Abbess Hilda to Lady Jane Grey and the Princess 
Elizabeth, did not suggest to them that they might 
make melodies of words to the tinkling of their 
spinets and virginals. An anthology of women- 
poets, which would reach back beyond this century, 
must take count of names rather than of work, and 
the count is an easy task, for, excepting the quite 


. honourable group of Scotch poetesses, which included 


Joanna Baillie, Lady Anne Barnard, Caroline, 
Baroness Nairne, and others, the little English 
poetesses stand out with the prominence of saplings 
in a hedge. 


Those Scotch poetesses achieved another immor- 
tality than this accidental prominence. They have 
given a little group of immortal songs to the literature 
of their own country. Joanna Baillie’s contemporary 
Shakespearean reputation is one of the inanities of 
the past that make the wise present smile, not 
knowing how the future will undo in turn its ver- 
dicts—but “ Wooed and married and a’” and her 
other homely ballads keep her name safe. Then 
there are Jean Glover, of “O’er the muir amang the 
heather,” and Susanna Blamire, of “And ye sall 
walk in silk attire” and “ What ails this heart of 
mine?” and Isabel Pagan, of “Ca’ the yowes to the 
knowes,” and Alison Cockburn and Jane Elliot with 
their different renderings of “ Flowers of the forest.” 
And again there is Lady Grisell Baillie, of “ Werena 
my heart licht I wad dee,” and Jean Adams, who 
wrote that homelike ballad, “ There’s nae luck aboot 
the house,” and who was a lonely governess by the 
irony of fate and died in the poorhouse. Certainly 
their English sisters of the day have nothing to 
compare with this most admirable walletful of songs. 


The first name of any prominence—for I pass over 
Lady Elizabeth Carew and the Duchess of Newcastle 
—is Katharine Philips, “the matchless Orinda” of 
whom Cowley wrote. The specimens of this much- 
belauded lady’s work which are left are hopelessly 
chilly .nd affected. In a human way she was lov- 
ably p..minent as “a sweet woman in‘a corrupt 
Court.” She became the literary personality she 
was by reason of such ineptitude of generosity in 
men’s praises as later led Sir Walter Scott to 
rank Joanna Baillie with Shakespeare, and Words- 
worth to envy Mrs. Barbauld her light and plain- 
tive “Life, we have been long together,’ the 
pretty tail-piece to a heavily weighted little poem. 
Mrs. Aphra Behn is a curious figure of wild gaiety 
amid the prim and thin personalities of the first 
English poetesses. The amount of her poetry is 
small indeed by her dramatic work, and I am not 


aware that I have ever seen a line of hers, except a 
solitary poem from “ Abdelazas,” which is not with- 
out lightness and grace, yet gives no warrant for 
“Astriea’s” place among women-poets, except that 
the ranks were so thin. Anne Killigrew was immor- 
talised, not by her own poetry, but by certain lines of 
Dryden which keeps her for us in young loveliness. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu does not lure one into 
a disquisition on her poetry, nor do Mrs. Cowley, or 
Mrs. Piozzi with her “ Three wisles,” or Miss Seward, 
“The Swan of Lichfield,” and subject of another of 
Sir Walter Scott’s generous rash judgments. Mrs. 
Tighe and Hannah More one treats with no more 
than respect. More charming than the poems of 
any of those well-known women are the delicate 
pseudo-pastoral prettinesses of ‘My mother bids me 
bind my hair,” which poem gives Anne Hunter, the 
wife of the great anatomist, a place among the 
poetesses. 


But really the first poetesses to be considered are 
those of the sentimental school which Mrs. Hemans 
headed, and which included L. E. L., Mrs. Sigourney, 
and the Hon. Mrs. Norton. It is a long step from the 
women of the Nineties to those of the Thirties, but 
even in our mothers’ time the sweetness of Mrs. 
Hemans’ plaintive verses struck echoes in hearts, 
and especially feminine hearts, whose emotions were 
of the simplest. Hers was an art without poignancy 
and without surprises, but her popularity was 
immense and far-reaching. Even yet she is not 
forgotten, and her “ Casabianca ” holds the recitation- 
class in many an unsophisticated schoolroom; and 
no doubt in quiet corners of the world, in an 
atmosphere of lavender and pot-pourri, she still 
strikes plaintive chords on the heart-strings of 
women who learned to love her poems when they 
were young. The school that followed her had her 
defects with far less than her qualities. 


But how different a muse was to eclipse and 
extinguish theirs. Mrs. Browning lit the dull skies 
of the Thirties, for women minute in their emotions, 
as Jane Austen has revealed them. The effect 
must have been like “when a new planet swims 
into our ken.” At a spring she ranged the poetry 
of women by the poetry of men. I suppose she 
is our greatest personality in poetry, though as 
an artist she falls far short of that other great 
woman, Miss Christina Rossetti. To Mrs. Browning 
no one need be generous because of her sex. 
Yet, in spite of her grandeur and her power, 
the defects of her work are feminine. Her real 
strength is when she is quiet, as in the sonnets, where, 
restrained by an arbitrary form, her thoughts brood 
in a passionate peace. That which is her pseudo- 
strength, which injures “ Aurora Leigh” fatally, 
and mars so many of her poems of action, is nothing 
less than an hysterical strain, the vehemence of 
which leaves her reader unconvinced, and greatly 
lowers her own artistic harmony. Yet even in her 
failures she is great. She was so rich in feeling, 
in imagination, in passion, that it was hard to be 
restrained. Reticence is not in many of her poems, 
but her worst is a rich inheritance. Despite her 
little frame, she had infinite energy of nature. Her 
intensity often had the result of being terse, a mood 
that might snap half-way like a string too tightly 
drawn. In her greatness and her defects Mrs. 
Browning was perhaps most the ideal woman of 
genius of them all, her very departures from a 
standard being a part of the lawlessness and the 
frequent inequalities of genius. 


Adelaide Procter belongs almost as much to the 
past as Mrs. Hemans. Her own beautiful personality 
looks at one through her poems. But it was a per- 
sonality eminently of the world unworldly, and her 
poetry belonged, like the poetry of those others, to 
an age of women whose characters were told in their 
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oval faces, their limpid eyes, their drooping silky 
ringlets. Nothing is more remarkable than the 
change that has come about in the looks of women 
since they put on responsibility. Your typical 
educated woman of the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is often very charming; but it is with a piquant 
and independent charm, miles away from Leech and 
the Books of Beauty. 


The real spirit of revolt in woman found its 
expression in that melancholy genius, Emily Bronté. 
She dominates one in her poetry by force of her 
lonely intellect and heart. She had what her Old 
Stoic prayed to have, “a chainless soul.” The vast 
liberty she claimed and took is round her like the 
empyrean. As a poet sheappeals to few, though the 
destroying passion of ‘“ Wuthering Heights” cries 
at many hearts like the ghost asking shelter out of 
the night and rain. The rules of her art she 
scorned. Her poetry was wrung from her in travail, 
as every intense line she ever wrote was. She is so 
remote in her genius that neither our pity nor our 
love goes after her to her bleak and melancholy 
heights. 


As for George Eliot's poetry, I have heard wiser 
critics than I am praise its power and its lofty poetic 
qualities. It could scarcely fail to have noble and 
dignified thoughts, and the wealth of a sane and 
beautiful vocabulary; but to me it seems but the 
difficult exercise in an unfamiliar form of a great 
woman whose true medium was prose. 


In our own day of course no one stands by right 
on the same level with Miss Rossetti. From some 
Italian ancestor she inherited the spiritual unction, 
the intimate mysticism which is in her poems as 
legitimately as in Crashaw or St. Teresa. But side 
by side with these she has a clearness and a sanity 
which makes her poetry as pure as crystal through 
which the sun is shining. With a medieval fervour 
she does not need medieval surroundings. I think 
she could take the coldest of human religions and 
clothe it with her fervour till it shone with many 
facets like a diamond. I hope Miss Rossetti the 
saint will not lose us Miss Rossetti the poet, for of 
late years, save for exquisite snatches of verse in 
volumes of religious meditations, she has given us 


no poetry. 


Miss Ingelow works with far more artifice, if less 
art, than Miss Rossetti. Curious colours and quaint 
forms are among her implements of magic, and her 
metres are as strange and original as any lover of 
change could desire. Her poetry is often somewhat 
eccentric, but through all of it runs a delicate and 
pure quality that makes it rarely beautiful, Her 
manner is very picturesque, and in a poem witha 
pictorial quality like “The High Tide,” or that 
beautiful strong sonnet “On An Ancient Chess- 
King,” she is at her best. She has followed no 
master or no school in her writing, and she has kept 
the secret of her colcurs and her rhymes, or else she 
is difficult to copy ; for dearly loved as she is, especi- 
ally by English maidens, I have never seen even an 
attempt at copying her. 


Mrs. Webster and Mrs. Hamilton King are of the 
generation following these, and both are writers of 
uncommon power, strength, and sweetness. Of the 
younger women Mrs. Meynell, with her one slender 
and exquisite volume, stands well in front. She has 
subtlety of thought, exceeding fineness of expression, 
and a pathos which lies on all her poetry, tender as 
twilight. Iam glad Messrs. Matthews & Lane are 
soon to give us a new volume of her poems. Madame 
Darmesteter has not given us any poetry for a long 
time, and we miss her flute of delicate magic. Miss 
May Probyn is also silent since her first volume, 


save for an occasional magazine poem, which 
haunts one with some sad and sweet refrain. 
Mrs. Graham Tomson is very much the woman fin 
de siécle—nervously impressionable to the seen world 
and the unseen, finely touched to the magic of crowds, 
alert to the magnetism that is in the air of great 
cities, a maker of poetry whose very beauty tells us 
the writer is somewhat unstrung. Miss Nesbit, to 
give her her pen-name, is another of the new and 
responsible women whom the sadness of the world 
saddles with a personal burden, and whose poetry 
sings itself in no Arcadia, no Fool’s Paradise of 
lights and leisure, with the people in rags and 
tatters out in the rain and darkness. Hers is a 
beautiful and tender Muse with wistful eyes and 
soft cheeks under the red cap of Liberty. 


Poor Miss Constance Naden is dead. Despite Mr. 
Gladstone’s judgment, and despite her own wit and 
learning, I doubt that she was a poet born. Then 
poor Amy Levy would have written us lovely and 
plaintive things, and more exclusively her own, once 
she had slipped from under the magic of Heine— 
for her prose showed a powerful intellect, and a 
character of absorbing interest. But she too, poor 
child, is with the shades. 


It would make my little field too wide to include 
Americans, else I should set very high Mrs. Piatt, the 
New World poet of maternity and of childhood. 
And the young women-writers crowd in fast. There 
are Miss Barlow and Frances Wynne and May 
Kendall. And of those I have not room to 
classify are Miss Hulholland, Miss Hickey, Miss 
Werner, and many other writers of beautiful verse. 
And Michael Field would need a place all to herself. 
Most of the women writers are minor poets indeed, 
but for that no less poets than the robin ceases to 
have an exquisite song because he is not a nightingale. 
The young school of women poets of our day is, to 
my mind, far in advance, both by nature and art, of 
the young school of men poets, where learns no pos- 
sible great man, except one, perhaps, whom I am not 
invidious enough to mention. Gentlemen who reform 
our language, is it not time to do away with the 
clumsy modern classification of poetry by sex, and to 
fuse us universally under the ancient proud name of 


poets ? K. T. 


REVIEWS. 


RALEIGH. 
Sm Watrer Raxeicu: a Brocrarny. By William Stebbing, M.A. 
Oxford : The Clarendon Press. 

EW subjects are more attractive to the bio- 
grapher than the life of Raleigh. His career 
was brilliant and adventurous—full of movement and 
colour—crowned by a picturesque and tragic con- 
clusion. In an age full of romance he is the most 
romantic figure. “ Among the most dazzling person- 
alities in English history,” pronounces Mr. Stebbing, 
“and the most enigmatical.” For this very reason 
the biographer finds his life full of difficulties as well 
as temptations. It swarms with controverted ques- 
tions; it touches every side of the national life of 
his age. The man himself was courtier and soldier, 
colonist and statesman, poet and historian, tried by 
all varieties of fortune—in extremes hated and 
beloved. It is no easy thing to portray this many- 
sided activity and this complex nature, and to 
present them in the pleasant, flowing narrative 

which the author has aimed at producing. 

Mr. Stebbing prefixes to his book a portrait of 
Raleigh, engraved for the first time from a miniature 
in the possession of the Duke of Rutland. He has 
spared no labour to attain the truth, has studied 
every available authority, sifted his evidence with 
care, and collected new touches from a hundred 


different sources. But his style is somewhat stiff 
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and monotonous, and he has not the art of telling a 
story. In the desire to be popular he eschews foot- 
notes altogether, and gives only the most general 
references. From a scientific point of view this 
method is certainly a mistake; it makes it difficult 
to perceive the new facts Mr. Stebbing has gathered, 
or to test the new views he puts forward. From an 
artistic point of view it has a still more serious 
defect—the digressions and discussions which might 
have been relegated to footnotes inevitably invade 
the text. Arguments about the authenticity of 
documents and the correctness of dates obstruct the 
progress of the story and mar the best situations in 
the drama. As soon as Raleigh arrives at the Court 
and begins to enjoy Elizabeth’s favour, we are 
treated to two pages on the spelling of his name, 
with about fifty specimens. Controversies crop up 
continually, and in the middle of Raleigh’s troubles 
Mr. Stebbing stops to have a few rounds with Mr. 
Gardiner. The points at issue between them are 
points of interest, and the conclusions advanced well 
worthy of consideration. Mr. Stebbing, for instance, 
gives good reasons for rejecting one of Raleigh’s 
most famous letters as spurious (p. 195); but these 
critical disquisitions are properly matter for notes 
and appendices. 

To sum up, what Mr. Stebbing has given us isa 
volume of excellent essays on Raleigh rather than 
the popular biography he intended to give us. The 
general reader will probably continue to prefer Mr. 
Gosse’s “ Life of Raleigh” in the series of “ English 
Worthies,” and the student will still be unable to 
dispense with the two volumes of Mr. Edward 
Edwards. Both will find Mr. Stebbing’s book an 
admirable supplement to those works. 

Mr. Stebbing neglects no side of Raleigh’s career, 
and has something new to say about every part of 
it. But he is perhaps happiest in dealing with 
Raleigh as a writer. The chapter on Raleigh’s 
“History of the World” ought to do something 
to revive the study of that forgotten classic. Most 
people know it merely by the concluding apostrophe 
to Death, or by an equally familiar quotation from the 
preface. In its own time it delighted men of all ranks 
and all parties. Hampden was a devoted student of it, 
Cromwell recommended it enthusiastically to his son, 
and Montrose prized it more than all the rest of his 
library. The copy of the firstedition now inthe British 
Museum was the travelling companion of Elizabeth 
of Bohemia. It was not merely the raciness of the 
style, the flashes of wit and eloquence, the dramatic 
presentation of scenes and characters, which roused 
the enthusiasm of its readers. Nor was it simply 
that Raleigh brought before them so vividly the 
great panorama of the past. He wrote for an age 
whose favourite forms of literature were the sermon 
and the play, and treated the story of the world in 
the spirit of the preacher and the dramatist rather 
than in the spirit of the annalist or antiquary. 
According to Raleigh, the end and scope of all 
history was “to teach by example of times past 
such wisdom as may guide our desires and actions.” 
His aim was to make good citizens and wise and 
generous rulers, by showing “ how kings and king- 
doms have flourished and fallen, and for what 
virtues and piety God made prosperous, and for 
what vice and deformity He made wretched, both 
the one and the other.” 

“The true grandeur of the ‘History of the 
World,” writes Mr. Stebbing, “is in the scope of the 
conception, which exhibits a masque of the Lords of 
Earth, ‘ great conquerors and other troublers of the 
world’ rioting in their wantonness and savagery, as 
if Heaven cared not or dared not interpose, yet made 
to pay in the end to the last farthing of righteous 
vengeance. They are paraded paying it often in 
their own persons, wrecked, ruined, humiliated; and 
always in those of their descendants. . . . None 
elude their condemnation and sentences before the 
tribunal of posterity. On moves the world’s imperial 
pageant ; now slowly and somewhat heavily through 
the domain of Scriptural annals ; now, as Greek and 


Roman confines are reached, with more ease and ani- 
mation ; always under the conduct as if of a Heaven- 
commissioned teacher with a message to rulers, that 
no ‘cords ever lasted long but those which have 
been twisted by love only.’ Throughout is found 
an instinct of the spirit of events and their doers, a 
sense that they are to be judged as breathing beings 
and not as mummies, an affection for nobility of aim 
and virtuous conduct, a scorn of rapacity, selfishness 
and cruelty, which account better for the rapture of 
contemporaries, than for the neglect of the ‘ History 
of the World’ in the present century.” 

On many points Mr. Stebbing’s conclusions differ 
materially from those of Mr. Gardiner. Raleigh has 
always fared better at the hands of biographers 
than with historians. With contemporaries and 
rivals his own egotism and masterfulness made him 
unpopular. With the next generation he was 
popular because they regarded him as the victim 
of Spain. In later times his intense individuality 
has conquered for him the admiration of biogra- 
phers, and his misfortunes have secured him their 
sympathy. Mr. Stebbing is not blind to Raleigh’s 
defects, and if he sometimes palliates, does not seek 
to conceal them. 

“More smoothness in his fortunes would have 
shorn them of their tragic picturesqueness. Failure 
itself was needed to colour all with the tints which 
surprise and captivate. He was not a martyr to 
forgive his persecutors. He was not a hero to endure 
in silence and without an effort to escape. His 
character had many earthy streaks. His self-love 
was enormous. He could be shifty, wheedling, 
whining. His extraordinary and indomitable per- 
severance in the pursuit of ends was crossed with a 
strange restlessness and recklessness in the choice of 
means. His projects often ended in reverses and dis- 
appointments. Yet with all the shortcomings, no 
figure, no life gathers up in itself more completely 
the whole spirit of an epoch; none more firmly 
enchains admiration for invincible individuality, or 
ends by winning a more personal tenderness and 
affection.” 

Of Raleigh's many biographers none has felt this 
affection more strongly than Mr. Stebbing. With 
all its defects his book is the work of a man who 
knows his subject thoroughly, and is in complete 
sympathy with his hero. 


THE EASTERN SUDAN. 


Travets iy Arnica Dunine tHe Years 1879-83, By Dr. Wilhelm 
Junker. Vol. II. Translated from the German by A. H. Keane, 
F.R.G.S. London : Chapman & Hall. 

Travets 1x Arrica Durtnc THe Years 1882-86. By Dr. Wilhelm 
Junker. Vol. III. (Same translator and publisher.) 

Lieut is breaking on Africa slowly, and not too 
surely. It is dawning also on that section of the 
public which has an opportunity of talking to African 
travellers as well as of reading their books that the 
real Africa is by no means the Africa of print and 
picture. In Dr. Junker's two fine volumes there are 
many loopholes, allowing an observant reader to 
catch giimpses between the lines of something 
like the real Africa with its half-understood 
inhabitants. There was a transparency of character 
about Junker, a freedom from preconception, and an 
absence of temptation to depart from or improve 
upon the truth that distinguish him from many 
writers of African travel. He was unbiassed by 
political, commercial, or missionary motives. Moving 
as an unaggressive and sympathetic sojourner 
amongst the people, he noted, with scientific pre- 
cision, their way of life and their surroundings, and 
often succeeded in analysing their curiously crooked, 
though shallow, characters. 

From 1879 to 1886 Junker travelled and tarried 
in the Eastern Sudan, on the safe side of the 
troubles which darken the recent history of that 
region. Any attempt to trace his many wanderings 
would be hopeless without the use of maps, but the 
general course of his explorations may be briefly 
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noted. Leaving Sawakin in December, 1879, he 
crossed to Berber and took steamer thence to Khar- 
tum, proceeding, after some delay, on the more 
troublesome voyage to Meshra-el-Reg on the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal, then a centre of Egyptian authority. In 
navigating these waters, blocked by the grass- 
barrier or sudd, steamers are as seriously em- 
barrassed as by ice-floes in the Arctic Sea. Thence, 
with a small caravan of natives, he moved south- 
ward into the Niam-Niam country, building for him- 
self headquarters with the doleful name of Lacrima 
near the chief Ndoruma’s. From this base, expedi- 
tions were made to explore the watershed between 
the Nile and the Welle-Makua, the great river flow- 
ing westward, which was proved by Grenfell and Van 
Géle to swerve abruptly, after the manner of African 
rivers, and flow into the Congo. From point to point 
the traveller plodded on, crossing and recrossing the 
Welle, speculating as to its course, mapping his 
route, observing and collecting new species of 
plants and animals, halting long at the courts of 
Niam-Niam and Monbattu chiefs, half as captive, 
half as honoured guest. At length his supplies of 
goods for barter ran short, and his thoughts followed 
the assistant whom he had sent home by the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal with part of the collections. It was now 
the autumn of 1883, and thickening rumours of the 
disturbed state of the northern provinces caused Dr. 
Junker to delay, hoping for improvement, until an 
urgent appeal from Lupton Bey demanding the aid 
of the southern chiefs against the Mahdists decided 
his action. Turning eastward, he joined Emin at 
Lado, and commenced to wait for the steamer 
expected daily from Khartum. For two years he 
waited, moving up and down the White Nile between 
Lado and Wadelai, until at last in the beginning of 
1886 he risked the long land journey through 
Uganda to Bagamoyo, and so returned to Cairo by 
Zanzibar. 

To the geographer, to the naturalist, and to the 
traveller, these volumes, like that which preceded 
them, are full of interest. The natural history notes 
alone would make a fascinating volume. Junker’s 
hints to African travellers are sound and practical. 
With regard to equipment, food, lodging, and, above 
all, treatment of natives, his experience enabled him 
to advise authoritatively. But we fear a European 
must be a born Russian to take kindly to the termite 
stews and semi-putrescent native cheeses which 
Junker welcomed as pleasant varieties in his fare. 

There is, however, a much wider interest called 
forth in this book than any mere record of travels 
could afford. It throws new light on the enigmatical 
character of Emin, and furnishes fresh puzzles as to 
the reason of Stanley’s route to his rescue, and of 
Stanley’s supposed misapprehension of his nature. 
To Junker Emin had been a faithful friend, but 
nevertheless jarring elements were not concealed. 
One painful instance of hypocrisy and treachery 
toward a native chief, several occasions of stern ad- 
ministration of justice, and innumerable cases of 
hesitation and fickleness ought, if reported by 
Junker to Stanley at their historic meeting in Cairo, 
have sufficed to let the latter see exactiy what sort 
of man he had to deal with. Junker does not hesitate 
to express surprise at Stanley’s persistence in the 
dark forest route to the east, when he knew of the 
open land and friendly peoples a few days’ march 
farther north. 

Many of the traits of native character, which are 
here thrown into relief, afford matter for much 
thought to the anthropologist. Prevailing concep- 
tions of civilisation must be modified to fit with the 
observation that in the region between the Sudan 
and the Congo basin the more intelligent and trust- 
worthy tribes, and those kindest to women, children, 
and domestic animals, are cannibals, whilst those 
which shun human flesh are the lazier, ignobler, and 
more cruel. 

Mr. Keane’s translation is well done; many of 
the renderings are racily idiomatic, and there is 
hardly a trace of that cumbrous verbiage which 


too often reflects a German original in translation. 
An introductory note summarises briefly the life and 
work of Dr. Junker, whose death occurred just after 
the revision of the proofs of the German edition of 
his travels. This slight sketch can be filled in by 
many revelations of the traveller's own character in 
his writings, which are, in fact, a true autobiography, 
written unconsciously in the record of his life work, 
and free from the morbid egoism which almost 
necessarily taints any designed attempt at _ bio- 
graphical self-measurement. The illustrations, many 
of them from Schweinfurth’s sketches and photo- 
graphs, are numerous and beautifully executed. 


THE ART OF FENCE. 


axp Masters or Fence THE MippLe To THE 
Enp or THE ErguteentH Century. With a Complete Biblio- 
graphy. dllustrated with Reproductions of Old Engravings and 
Representations of Typical Swords. By Egerton Castle, M.A., 
F.s.A. A New and Revised Edition. London: George Hill & 
Sons. 

PRACTICAL fencing has been described by Moliére as 
“L'art de donner et de ne pas recevoir,”’ and the 
author of this work tells us that it may be safely 
asserted that its theory has reached all but absolute 
perfection in days when the art has become prac- 
tically useless. The sword is no longer an ordinary 
part of the dress of a gentleman; duelling has 
become a thing of the past. It was, as we are told 
in the preface to the original edition, in the last 
years of the eighteenth century that most of the old 
traditions of the fencing art were for ever aban- 
doned ; “for at that time the fashion of wearing the 
sword as part of a gentleman’s dress was universally 
discarded, and swordsmanship became consequently 
no longer an indispensable accomplishment. At the 
same period, also, the old ‘Compagnie des Maitres 
en fait d’Armes’ in Paris was dissolved by the Revo- 
lution, whilst in Germany at nearly all the Univer- 
sities—the great fencing centres of that country— 
the deadly ‘ Rapier’ was relinquished in favour of 
the comparatively harmless ‘ Schlaeger.’”” An argu- 
ment which is very fairly advanced in favour of the 
practical study of the art of fencing is that, as our 
author points out, those who at any time devote 
serious attention to it never seem to lose their taste 
for the exercise. “Old age may creep on the fencer 
and diminish the vigour of his limbs and the elas- 
ticity of his wrist, but that is amply compensated 
for in most cases by the increased coolness and pre- 
cision which come of long years of practice.” While, 
however, the art of fencing has been thus assiduously 
cultivated, its literature has been to a great extent 
neglected. Our author shows very clearly that there 
is no inconsiderable need of a good historical account 
of “the management of the white arm,” and that the 
subject is of interest not only for the fencer, but 
also in a high degree for the novelist, the painter, 
the actor, and the antiquarian. An amusing account 
is given of some of the anachronisms which have 
their origin in an ignorance of the history of 
fencing. 

‘“‘Laertes and Hamlet, with the utmost sangfroid, go through a 
salute which, being perfectly unmanageable with rapiers, was only 
established in its details some fifty years ago. ‘There would, indged, 
be less anachronism in uncorking a bottle of champagne to fill the 
King’s beaker than there is in Hamlet correctly lungeing, reversing 
his point, saluting carte and tierce, etc.—ioil-fencing, in fact—in spite 
of the anticipation raised by Osric’s announcement that the bout should 
be played with rapier and dagger.” 

The history of fencing is well told in fourteen 
chapters, beginning with the early schools of fence 
and ending with the latter-day English schools. 
Perhaps the most interesting chapter in the book is 
that on Elizabethan fencing (chapter v.), where we 
have an account of the treatise on the rapier-play 
of the sixteenth century by Saviolo. The great 
merit of this author, according to Mr. Castle, is that 
he was able to demonstrate the most usual practices 
without the mysterious tracing of diagrams, circles, 
chords, and tangents so dear to authors of the Con- 
tinental school. The lessons take the form of a 
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quaint and amusing dialogue between master and 
scholar, in which we find that the pupil, among a 
number of excellent precepts, receives the sensible 
advice never to fight without good cause; but if he 
meet any man sword in hand, to do his best, lest he 
should be hurt out of his good-nature. The interest 
of the work is well sustained throughout, and a 
word of praise must be given to the illustrations 
which are profusely scattered through the book. 


MR. NICHOL’S “CARLYLE.” 
Tuomas Cartyte. By John Nichol. London: Macmillan & Co. 


A Goop book may be likened to a tree. The image 
applies more especially to biographies, and most 
aptly to this monograph by Mr. Nichol. Firstly, in 
the “ Introductory Summary ” we have a broad view 
of the forest of great men among whom Carlyle, 
like a sombre Scotch pine, soars so high—a Scotch 
pine, growing on a rocky surface slowly, storm- 
beaten, with resinous red wood of a wild fragrance 
and durable as oak. Here, also, the roots of the 
book may be best distinguished, widespread and 
deep, well-nourished by imagination, sinewy with 
thought, gripping a rich soil. The stem and boughs 
are the six narrative chapters, the flower and fruit 
the three critical ones. 

This simile—an image of parasitic growth con- 
stantly spreading from the book to its subject, and 
more than others liable to run to seed—springs out 
of a sheet of extracts from Mr. Nichol’s book made 
for the purpose of this article. In looking over it, 
no matter what period of Carlyle’s life is being 
discussed, what aspect of his character criticised, or 
strand of his thought untwined, there peer out 
of single paragraphs in every chapter, of single 
sentences on almost every page, “ pictures in little” 
of Carlyle; just as every leaf of a tree is an analogue 
of the whole plant. And that is the distinction 
between a work of art and a manufacture, a growth 
and a piece of patchwork: the one is cellular, and 
every cell a microcosm; the other a dry dyke, with 
every uncemented stone a fragment. Here are some 
of these leaves or Carlyle coins—we have seen some- 
where a tree of guineas—plucked at random :— 


“No printed labels will stick to him: when we seek to corner him . 


by argument he thunders and lightens.” 

“ Carlylism is the prose rather than the male of Byronism.” 

“The most thorough worker on record, he found nothing easy 
that was great, and he would do nothing little.” ‘ 

“Carlyle’s peculiarity is that he combined the functions of a 
prophet and of an artist, and that, while now the one, now the other 
was foremost, he never wholly forgot the one in the other.” 

“Though he founded a dynasty of ideas, they are comparatively 
few—like a group of strolling players, each with a well-filled ward- 
robe, and ready for many parts.” 

“ Carlyle constantly found again in feeling what he had a bandoned 


thought.” 


“ His writing is a fusillade.” 


These are but a very few of the brilliant leaves 
that grow on this tree. As with Carlyle’s own 
biographies, so is it with Mr. Nichol’s biography of 
Carlyle: every sentence plucks at the heart of the 
mystery, every problem is fronted till a solution 
satisfies the author—nothing is allowed “to divert 
or mar his design.” Mr. Nichol’s clear and compact 
account of the facts of Carlyle’s life is a frame for a 
spiritual sketch that appears—within the narrative, 
be it understood—in incidental critical passages and 
asides, so that when we come to the critical chapters 
proper we say, “ Here, then, is this soul, full-length, 
with all its glories and its stains, which we have 
seen already in glimpses through the clothes, the 
circumstances of its life and work.” We go back to 
the tree image. This book is, before everything, an 
organism, a thing growing out of the author's heart 
and brain; and if the reader thinks we make too 
much of this, he doesn’t know how rare such a 
product is. 

“ Criticism,” says Mr. Nichol, “is a higher kind of 
translation.” If we go further, and say that the 
highest criticism is creation, then it is certain that 
we have here the creation of Carlyle with most 


“virtue to produce belief.” In comparing this 
biography with Mr. Froude’s—and how is one to 
avoid the comparison ?—it requires no expert to 
detect the most important contrast: it is almost as 
patent as the difference in length. Mr. Froude, in 
spite of his passionate endeavour to be impartial, is 
always mastered by his desire to make out a case; 
Mr. Nichol never does any special pleading: he takes 
the life—the whole life, the works, the letters, the 
conversation; smelts out of these the ore—the 
baser, as well as the nobler, metal—and casts 
from it a statue, life-size, sparing no blemish, but 
tarnishing no splendour, belittling no grandeur. 
One sentence will indicate the absolute fairness 
of the writer — fairness without effort: “ Injus- 
tices of conversation should be pardoned to an 
impulsive nature, even those of correspondence in 
the case of a man who had a mania for pouring out 
his moods to all and sundry; but where Carlyle has 
carefully recarved false estimates in cameo, his 
memory must abide the consequence.” It is by 
such frank, incisive, strong treatment that this 
brief biography takes rank as a work of the first 
importance. In the colossal marble wrought by 
Carlyle’s chief apostle, great as it is, emphasis swells 
too often into disproportion ; the life-size bronze by 
Mr. Nichol is felt to be the truer likeness. 

Of special matter in the book, we might refer to 
the quiet felicitous account of Carlyle’s marriage and 
his relations to his wife, and the new and pregnant 
comparison of Carlyle with Plato; but, indeed, it is 
all special matter, and we constantly come on sen- 
tences like this—‘“ Carlyle remains the master-spirit 
of his time, its Censor, as Macaulay is its Panegyrist, 
and Tennyson its Mirror,” every clause of which is 
an essay; or like this, “ Carlyle’s grotesque is a mode 
of his golden silence,” which is a volume in itself. 


FICTION. 
Tue Surrtinc or tHE Frere. By Ford M. Hueffer. London: T. 


Fisher Unwin. 


ToLtp IN THE VERANDAH: PAssaGEs IN THE LirE or CoLonEeL Bow- 
LtonG, Set Down ny His Apsvtant. London: Lawrence & Bullen. 


Tue New Onto: A Srory or East anp West. By Edward Everett 
Hale. London: Cassell & Co. 


“THE SHIFTING OF THE FIRE” is a title that has a 
precious sound; the binding of the volume has a 
precious look ; preciousness lurks even in the quality 
of the paper upon which the story is printed. It is, 
apparently, the first volume of “ The Independent 
Novel Series”; it is not entirely easy to say, from 
this example, of what the series proposes to be inde- 
pendent, but we can imagine that it is trying to do 
without readers. On that hypothesis, and supposing 
that “ The Shifting of the Fire” is a fair example, 
we should say that it would succeed. From the very 
first page, when the wind strikes the house in a 
“solid mass” (“and heaven it knoweth what that 
may mean!”), there is no sign of hope, no allure- 
ment. Only the reviewer, fortified by a sense of 
duty, may reach the end of the story. 

Certain epithets—as, for instance, ‘“ morbid,” 
“ utilitarian,” “precious”—have of late been elevated 
from their place and used as a final condemnation. 
That is hardly desirable. We have heard it urged 
by certain persons—of high moral character and 
quite unstained by education—that the style of Mr. 
Walter Pater is precious. In that case the precious 
style means a scholarly appreciation of beauty, great 
restraint and careful choice of words, and the poetic 
ability to suggest. And, if that be so, let us by all 
means have much more of that style. But if the 
style in which “ The Shifting of the Fire” is written 
can be called precious, then let the precious style 
perish at once and for ever. We do not require it. 
The mere use of “erstwhile” does not in itself be- 
token an unusual mental refinement. But we do not 
suppose that the style of this book will even, as a 
condemnation, earn the epithet “ precious.” For the 
most part it is perfectly commonplace and slipshod. 
It is only at the critical moments—as, for example, 
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when some particular fire is about to shift—that we 
see the attempt to write finely. 

At the outset the hero gives the heroine a bottle 
of wonderful poison, discovered by himself, and a 
violin—a Straduarius. The Straduarius is terribly 
common in fiction. The poison, although it is not 
used, is of importance, of course, in the story. 
Perhaps we might illustrate at once the writer's 
sense of humour and his descriptive power by 
quoting the following serious sentence :— 

“ Owing to an habitual miscalculation in the parting of his hair, 
the natural, devilish hardness of heart and overbearingness of spirit 
were visible in the disproportionately large size and pointed, forward 
thrust of the nose.”’ 

There is but little in the book to evidence a 
knowledge of men and women and the way in which 
things happen; yet on some rare occasions the 
author would seem to be in the position of Tantalus 
—without attainment, yet near to it and longing 
for it. It is a position of which no one would wish 
to speak unkindly; and although it is not possible 
to like “The Shifting of the Fire,” we cannot say 
definitely that the author is without promise—so 
much frequently follows even the wish to get at the 
right things. 

“Told in the Verandah” is a book against which 
much might be said; the name Bowlong is a 
reminiscence from the barbaric times when the 
writers of fiction took the analysis of character 
easily, and stories of wild exaggeration or sheer im- 
possibility are too easy to be altogether uncommon. 
But, in spite of this, “Told in the Verandah” has its 
points. There is a breezy humanity in it which is 
by no means without its attraction. And the 
Colonel is not a bad liar. None of his adventures are 
probable; but many of them, read quickly, do not 
seem absolutely impossible. Of course, this is due 
to the fact that the writer really has some invention 
and power. There is not one dull story in the 
whole collection, and the author is not too sly; in 
books which deal with a popular human weakness, 
authors frequently adopt the use of insinuation 
rather than suggestion, and give us too much gentle, 
stale badinage and cheap sarcasm; that is the sly 
style, and it is quite abominable. We are thankful 
that the author of “ Told in the Verandah,” although 
he is not quite free from this vice, does not suffer 
from it badly. It would be idle to recount all the 
Colonel’s exploits; whether he fights a duel, kills a 
man-eating tiger, escapes from the Thugs, baffles a 
match-making mamma, or sees ghosts, he is vivacious, 
mendacious, and not uninteresting. 

“The New Ohio” is a very short and unpre- 
tentious story, but it seems the best of the three 
books which we have noticed this week. One 
character in it, Silas Ransom, may, from his manner 
of speech, slightly remind a reader of Jingle; but 
there is far more novelty in the creation of him 
than we generally meet in the novel. The heroine 
is a woman who can think and act for herself—a 
woman of character. She will not accept the hero 
at first, but tries to lead him to some achievement, 
or at least the attempt at achievement. This is 
good for the hero, and also serves the purposes of 
the story. We do not propose to trace the story; 
it is well written—quietly and carefully written—it 
is full of interest, and shows real observation of 
character. It is not of the first order; it is not 
entirely free from some perfectly useless con- 
ventionalities; but, as novels go nowadays, it 
certainly deserves to be read. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 


THE union of the English and Scotch Parliaments is 
discussed in the Scottish and the Edinburgh reviews. 
Mr. John Downie, who writes in the former, is re- 
markably impartial. He points out that although 
there are several points in which the Scotch and 
Irish Unions differ, such as race, religion, national 
character, and traditions, yet the one outstanding 


difference consists in this, that Scotland has never 
been wholly without self-government, while Ireland 
has not had even the appearance of it. From this it 
may be inferred that the existence of self-govern- 
ment has had something to do with the success of 
the Scottish Union, and that the absence of it has 
had something to do with the failure of the Irish 
Union. Mr. Downie places the movements for Home 
Rule in Ireland and in Scotland in wholly different 
categories. While both countries alike suffer from 
the transaction of local affairs in Westminster, and 
both would benefit from the devolution of those 
affairs to local Parliaments, the remedy in the case 
of Ireland consists in the reversal of a policy which 
stands condemned by its disastrous results—in the 
substitution of self-government for paternal rule. In 
the other case the remedy consists merely in the 
development and application of the principle of 
Home Rule which has been at the root of the suc- 
cessful working of the Scottish Union. Mr. Downie 
has set forth with great clearness an important 
distinction apt to be overlooked. The writer in 
the Edinburgh Review bases his remarks on “Some 
Original Letters of the Duke of Argyll to Lord 
Godolphin, Relating to the Debates in the Scottish 
Parliament on the Union with England, 1705-6,” and 
lays much—probably no exaggerated — stress on 
the advantages of the Union in its commercial 
aspect. He succeeds, however, in proving too much. 
He says, “ The truest independence is not, therefore, 
to be found in a selfish isolation, but in bearing 
manful part in the larger life of the nearest Power.” 
Therefore Canada ought to join the United States, 
and Roumania and Bulgaria should become at once 
Russian provinces. The Edinburgh Reviewer's 
generalisation means that, if it means anything. 
This inadvertent heresy is capped in the same 
magazine by the author of the “ Nebulous Hypo- 
thesis.” He divines that the advent of Mr. Glad- 
stone to power will be “ no laughing matter for the 
country.” To whom is this prophecy addressed ? 
To the Tories and dissentient Liberals who fought 
in the late contest to keep Mr. Gladstone out with 
the energy of despair? But, indeed, words are 
wasted on such drivel. There has been far too 
much said about it in the daily press; when the 
Edinburgh Review unclasps its pen-knife in the 
political arena, gladiators should sheath their swords. 

. The first article in the Historical Review is an 
elaborate and engrossing study of the schoolmaster 
who became Pope Silvester IL, by Mr. Roland 
Allen. It is a splendid subject, the tenth century— 
that age of lofty ideals and low practice in which 
Silvester II. fought his great battle for the cause of 
learning and morality. In an appendix Mr. Allen 
sketches the legendary Silvester, who “taught the 
Kaiser music magically.” Mr. Sigmund Miinz writes 
of his friend Ferdinand Gregorovius, the cosmo- 
politan historian who died last year. In his address 
on the empires of the world, Gregorovius has a note 
on England worth quoting :— 

“England, having established the freedom of her 
constitution, raised herself by the marvellous growth 
of her commercial enterprise to the rank of a great 
naval Power, far surpassing in size the Empire of 
ancient Rome. It is remarkable that in the interests 
of India England should in the present day have 
taken up the idea of the Empire which is historically 
connected with universal monarchy. What Pliny 
said of the Romans—that they had made the earth 
more human—may equally be England’s boast.” 

To return to the Scottish Review for a moment, 
Mr. Karl Blind contributes to it some interesting 
personal notes on Kossuth and General Klapka. The 
reputation of Kossuth is severely handled, and there 
seems to be reason in Mr. Blind’s criticism of what 
he calls that popular patriot’s “fits of dangerous 
observation.” 

With the October number, the Critical Review 
concludes its second volume. This quarterly is now 
firmly established as one of the first authorities on 
theological and philosophical literature. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Tue beauty, goodness, and misfortune of Angelica Kauffmann 
have contributed to a renown which her skill as a painter 
would alone never have won. She possessed sense and sensi- 
bility, was an accomplished as well as a captivating woman, 
remained unspoilt by the exaggerated homage of the artificial 
society which she adorned, and, as no less a man than Goethe 
admitted, her paintings are full of thought, as well as beautiful 
in form, composition, and colour. Angelica Kauffmann—of 
whom Miss Frances Gerard has just written a kindly but rather 
an uncritical estimate—was born at Coire in the Grisons on the 
30th of October, 1741, and died in Rome on the 5th of 
November, 1807. Her father knew enough about art to teach 
her the first principles of drawing, and he was also sufficiently 
shrewd to discern that the pretty child who ingratiated herself 
with everybody whom she met had talents which on business 
ounds were worthy of cultivation. He took the girl to Milan, 
lorence, Rome, and Naples, and such opportunities of culture 
were not lost upon her. Angelica began to paint with a delicacy 
and lightness of touch which startled those about her, and 
before long certain English noblemen, making the grand tour, 
were graciously pleased to extend to her, in no formal or half- 
hearted manner, their approbation and patronage. Lord and 
Lady Spencer in particular became her friends, and they were 
so pleased with the modest, romantic girl that they induced her 
to settle in England. She came hither in June, 1766, when the 
season was at its height, and for awhile it looked as if 
she was likely to become the spoilt darling of fortune. Her 
retty face helped to quiet the critics, and society received 
er with open arms. She spoke English, French, German, 
and Italian fluently, and she sang as well as she painted. 
Commissions flowed in upon her. The Court was kindly, and 
she became a reigning toast and contrived to turn Sir Joshua’s 
head. He not merely painted her portrait, but gave her 
fatherly advice, sang her praises everywhere, and dubbed her in 
his pocket-book “Miss Angel.” Two years after she came to 
town she was elected one of the first members of the Royal 
Academy. Then she was inveigled into marriage with an im- 
postor who styled himself Count Frederick de Horn, but who 
roved to be only an artfal German lackey, whose brutality 
rightened her, and from whom she obtained a separation at the 
end of four months. Afterwards, when “Miss Angel” had reached 
the age of forty, she married a Venetian painter called Antonio 
Zucchi, an austere man much older than herself—a union which 
ean scarcely be described as one of affection. Madame Kauffmann 
Zucchi, as she was thenceforth styled, was left a widow in 1795, 
and — the closing years of her life—she died, as we have 
already hinted, in Italy, in 1807—formed the most tranquil 
though not the most brilliant period in a straugely chequered 
career. The friendship of men like Wieland and Herder helped 
to cheer her closing years, and, in the courtly Roman societ 
where she painted till death surprised her, she was termed, wit 
a touch of Italian grandiloquence, the ‘‘ Mother of the Arts.” 
Her bust was placed in the Pantheon, and Canova was one of the 
mourners at a funeral the like of which had not been seen in 
Rome since Raffaelle was buried. There are some odd blunders 
in this book, and several of them are of a kind which could easily 
have been avoided and which point to a very perfunctory dis- 
charge of the important task of proof-reading. Miss Gerard 
has, however, accumulated many interesting facts about her 
heroine, and, if she has little to say on the subject of her art which 
has not already been better said, she brings the artist herself be- 
‘fore us, and thus supplements the exquisite picture which Mrs. 
Ritchie has drawn in the pages of one of the most delicate and 
highly wrought novels in the English language. 


A little book entitled “ The Galilean” has reached us, and 
we find that its avowed aim is to give a “ portrait of Jesus of 
Nazareth.” The author, a Mr. Walter Lloyd, writes from what 
may be termed the ee point of view, and he rises— 
after the manner of his kind—superior to much that is recorded 
in the Synoptical Gospels. The Christ of Christendom, he more 
than hints, is the outeome of theological dreams. The Incarna- 
tion and the Resurrection are dismissed as “legendary accre- 
tions,” and the mighty works which crowded the ministry of 
mercy which lay between Nazareth and Calvary are whittled 
gracefully away at Mr. Lloyd’s leisure and to his own satisfac- 
tion. ‘“ The stories of Jesus raising the dead, I have no hesitation 
in saying, I think altogether unfounded. No man ever raised 
the dead.” Precisely; but the whole argument turns on the 
old question—Was not this the Son of God? There is, in truth, 
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little in these es which is in the least degree remarkable 
beyond the remarkable self-confidence of the writer. The burden 
of proof does not lie heavy on his soul, and he shows himself 
singularly blind to the cumulative evidence of centuries of 
human experience. The heart of the world will assuredly 
never go after a “Galilean” of this description. The blame- 
less, gentle career of the Galilean peasant which this book 
rtrays lends itself admirably to sentimental rhetoric, but 
ardly to the great moral issues of life or the deep tragedy 
of human guilt. In spite of all special pleading, even the 
Galilean’s right to stand for the moralist or martyr must be 
disallowed if the stone lies still at the mouth of the sepulchre. 


“The Place of Music in Public Worship ” is discussed with 
judgment and common sense—from the point of view of a City 
rector—by the Rev. H. C. Shuttleworth. It is urged in these 
vigorous little essays that there are two distinct theories about 
the subject, and one of them may be termed the artistic, and 
the other the congregational. The first may be adapted to 
cathedrals and spacious parish churches of the Minster Abbey 
type; but the second is much more suitable for ordinary churches, 
whether in village or town. Frequently the unhappy parson, 
intent on gratifying the critical section of his congregation, and 
of meeting at the same time the requirements of the majority, 
falls between two stools, and is met by the murmurs of the choir 
on the one hand and the complaints of the congregation on the 
other. Mr. Shuttleworth is of opinion—and he speaks with the 
authority of considerable experience—that the best solution of 
the difficulty is to separate elaborate music from the ordinary 
offices of the Chureh and to find place for it at special and 
distinct services. Even in cathedrals. he contends, and in those 
churches where the artistic ideal of music is recognised and 
aimed at, there should always be a place for the people’s song. 
At St. Paul's Cathedral, where the ordinary music is of such a 
quality as to have won for the great metropolitan church the 
reputation of providing the finest musical service in Europe, 
there is always a plain congregational evensong every Sunday at 
which only simple hymns and chants are used. It will be news 
to many people to learn that no less than one hundred and ninety 
different hymn-books are still in use in the public worship of 
the Established Church, though only three of these collections 
have won a considerable vogue. We are glad to find that Mr. 
Shuttleworth does justice to what he terms the Puritan hymns 
of Watts and Montgomery as “robust in tone and profound in 
feeling”; and we are equally pleased to see that he joins the 
protest which Kingsley made years ago against the morbid 
sentimentality of writers of the school of Faber. 


Dr. Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. (Professor of Physics in University 
College, Liverpool), has just written a bulky volume avowedly 
intended for engineers, architects, and other mechanical experts 
on “ Lightning Conductors and Lightning Guards.” The book 
is the outcome of lectures delivered before the Society of Arts, 
and it seeks to set forth the most approved methods for the 


" protection of buildings, telegraph instraments, submarine cables, 


and electric installations generally, from damage by atmospheric 
discharges. One hundred and fifty years ago the nature of 
lightning was unknown, and from Franklin to Faraday the real 
conditions of the problem to which the discovery of electricity 
gave rise remained imperfectly understood. Professor Lodge 
dismisses as fallacious what he terms the old drain-pipe idea of 
conveying electricity gently from cloud to earth, for the problem 
of protection has been proved to be much more complex than 
that theory indicates. At the same time, he protests against 
the notion that his experiments have proved existing lightning- 
conductors to be useless or dangerous. Ind°~'. he asserts in so 
many words that almost any conductor is }, v ‘ably better than 
none, though he is careful to add that few, if any, conductors 
are absolute and complete safeguards. Into the more technical 
aspects of the subject it is, of course, impossible to enter here ; 
but the book, which is illustrated with instantaneous photographs 
and diagrams, deals minutely with the practical issues involved. 
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THE SPEAKER 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1892. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


— 


AN agreement has, we understand, been arrived 
at with regard to the question of the law officers 
of the Crown and private practice. It will be 
remembered that more than one incident in 
connection with Sir RicHARD WEBSTER’s tenure 
of office led the members of the Liberal party 
to hold a very strong view as to the un- 
desirableness of allowing the great law officers 
to take private practice. It has now been decided 
by the Cabinet that for the future the Attorney- 
and Solicitor-General shall be confined to their public 
duties during their term of office. This decision is 
eminently satisfactory so far as the public is con- 
cerned ; but it must not be forgotten that it presses 
somewhat hardly upon the present Attorney-General, 
who had already held that office under the old con- 
ditions, and who will have to make a considerable 
sacrifice in order to comply with this self-denying 
ordinance. SIR CHARLES RUSSELL has, however, 
acted with characteristic loyalty and public spirit, 
and, subject to his retention of certain standing 
retainers, it is understood that henceforth he will 


appear in Court only as the representative of the 
Crown. 


Ir is one of the signs of improvement in the 
political situation in Ireland that the two sections of 
Nationalists have at last come to an understanding 
with regard to the release of the Paris funds. ARCH- 
BISHOP CROKE has been playing the truly apostolic 
and beneficent part of peacemaker in this matter. 
A suggestion of his has been accepted unreservedly 
by both sides, and he has even interfered to some 
effect to lessen the unworthy and somewhat unin- 
telligible recriminations with which Irish Nation- 
alists have for some time been providing both 
sport and ammunition for their enemies. Dr. 
CROKE and all concerned are to be congratulated 
on this result. It may have beneficial conse- 
quences not merely for the evicted tenants, 
but for the prospects of the Nationalist cause in 
general. If leading men from both sides of the 
divided camp come together and agree to a modus 
vivendi about one question, it may make it less 
difficult for them to do so about others of larger 
consequence. We do not mean there is a possibility 
of their ending their family quarrel altogether. For 
some reason or other they seem determined to fight 
that family quarrel out—a thing they have a perfect 
right to do so long as they do not jeopardise the 
cause they advocate in common. But they may 
arrange a common course of action regarding certain 
essentials as to which their policy ought to be 
identical, leaving themselves free to differ as they 
please about other things, and resolving to conduct 
their controversy generally in a manner which will 
enhance the credit of their country and strengthen 
the hands of those who argue their fitness for self- 
government. We are on the eve of a Parliamentary 
situation not merely of the most tremendous import 
for Ireland, but of the utmost delicacy and difficulty, 
and Irish Nationalists will need all the wisdom and 
skill they can muster from every side if they are to 


prove equal to this great crisis in their country’s 
history. 


THE indications that they are likely to do so con- 
tinue to increase. We spoke a couple of weeks ago 


of the symptoms of a growing sense of responsibility 
on the part of the followers of Mr. REDMOND as the 
decisive hour draws nearer. The following remarks, 
which appear this week in the leading Parnellite 
organ in reference to the utterances of certain 
thoughtless and irresponsible Radicals, furnish a 
fresh case in point :— 


“In the coming Parliament Home Rule must hold the first place ; 
but there are undoubtedly questions affecting England, Scotland, and 
Wales which, in the general interest cf the democratic movement, 
should also be dealt with: but they will not be dealt with if any 
attempt be made to shelve Home Rule or play false to the engage- 
ments that have been taken by the Liberal Party towards Ireland. 
What is needed is consultation as to what measures must be passed in 
the general democratic interest in case the House of Lords carries out 
Lord Salisbury’s threat to force a new appeal tothecountry. Thatis a 
matter of arrangement to be settled after reasonable discussion. If the 
democracies of the four nations are to work together it must be by con- 
sultation and agreement, not by threats of destroying a friendly Govern- 
ment in order to force the acceptance of the programme of a minority, 
The Irish representatives know that there are a small number of urgent 
questions attecting England, Scotland, and Wales which ought to 
be dealt with in the present Parliament before a new appeal is made 
to the country; but there is a wide difference between the frank 
acknowledgment of this fact and the pretence that Ireland must 


stand aside until a vast British programme of reforms has been 
carried out.” 


This is a patriotic and statesmanlike voice, and we 
hail it with satisfaction coming from the quarter it 
does. There is nothing in this putting of the case 
with which Liberals, having the mens conscia recti, 
need quarrel. On the contrary, there is a good deal 
in it worthy of their consideration, and it is a 
symptom which, on the whole, should strengthen 
their confidence in the future, both for Home Rule 
and for Liberalism. 


IN view of the possibilities of a General Election 
next year, on which the Unionists so constantly 


insist, it is satisfactory that the municipal elections 


indicate that the Liberal cause is somewhat more 
than holding its own where its strength is least. 
We have gained seats in Unionist strongholds like 
Bath, Exeter, and Hereford, in doubtful places like 
Crewe, Lincoln, and St. Helen’s, and in two dock- 
yard towns, Plymouth and Chatham. Against 
these we have to set serious losses in Portsmouth 
and Leeds, and in less important places like 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, Shrewsbury, and Maccles- 
field. But the greatest triumph of the Liberal cause 
was in Liverpool. Here the gain of three seats 
ensures the election of eight Liberal aldermen—one- 
half the whole number—in the place of those who 
retire next week, a two-thirds Liberal majority on 
the Council, and the overthrow of the Tory domina- 
tion of the last half-century. Local causes, of course, 
—including the associations of the Tory party in 
the borough—have powerfully contributed to ,this 
success. But the publican and the music-hall have 
fared ill elsewhere; and considering the part the 
liquor interest played in the last General Election in 
the boroughs, the fact is of excellent omen for the 
next Parliamentary contests. 


THe American Presidential campaign, which 
comes to an end on Tuesday next, has not been 
an exciting one. The battle of the tariff, which is 


the main issue in the contest, has raged ever since 
McKinleyism was in operation, and has only grown 
a little more acute as the election day approached. 
The absence of Mr. BLAINE as a leading figure or 
shadow in the combat may have probably reduced 
the excitement. Weighing up the party expectations 
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on both sides, we are inclined to believe that the 
chances are decidedly in favour of Mr. CLEVELAND. 
The Democrats cannot expect to sweep the country 
as they did at the Congressional elections two 
years ago, but it is impossible that the enormous 
Democratic majority in the House of Representa- 
tives can be wiped out. The slender Republican 
majority in the Senate—maintained by the admis- 
sion of new States—will be doomed next March, 
when a third of the members will be elected. If 
Mr. HARRISON were elected in these circumstances 
he would be in a worse plight than Mr. CLEVELAND 
was when he had only a hostile Senate to deal 
with. But, to be re-elected, MR. HARRISON must 
carry all the doubtful States of New York, Indiana, 
Connecticut, Iowa, and Massachusetts, as well as 
maintain the Republican position in the North- 
West and on the Pacific. 


THE creation of six new States and the increase 
of the Presidential electors to 444 is in Mr. HARRI- 
son’s favour, but the growth of the Farmers’ Alliance 
or People’s Party movement in the North-West will 
lose him several States. The People’s Party, which 
elected fifteen members to Congress, consists mainly 
of farmers who want free silver and object to 
McKinleyism. In Kansas it has fused with the 
Democrats, and will take the Dakotas and one or 
two other States from the Republicans. It will not 
harm the Democratic strongholds in the South to the 
same extent. If the Democrats carry Iowa, Massachu- 
setts,and Wisconsin, or three of the other doubtful 
States, they will win without New York, but New York 
is,asusual, the main pivotal State,as it gives most votes. 
The Republicans are making a determined effort to 
capture New York by buying up the “ floaters,” and 
have distributed a large store of “ boodle.” The un- 
expected often happens in New York. A “deal” 
may be effected at the last moment between Tam- 
many Hall and the Republicans—as happened in 
1888—which may help to turn the result from one 
side to the other. The most fortunate thing for 
Mr. CLEVELAND is that he is less dependent on New 
York this year than in previous contests. 


A GREAT deal will have to be said in due time 
about the loss of the Rowmania. One thing, how- 
ever, is clear enough. Lascar crews may be less 
expensive, more sober, and more manageable than 
Englishmen; but the disaster of Friday week 
affords a fresh proof that during wintry weather 
and in northern latitudes they are of little or 
no use in an emergency. As a rule, of course, 
their endurance is not put to the test. The ship 
runs rapidly into warmer weather, and the 
ordinary duties of a sailor are steadily becoming 
less arduous. But the extraordinary duties are, if 
anything, increased in a great modern steamship; 
the mechanism of ship-life is far more complex, and 


catastrophes far more sudden. In such scenes as’ 


that off Peniche, the Lascar, half paralysed by the 
cold, with far less reserve of power and capacity of 
rising to the occasion than the average Englishman, 
and with none of the traditions that have so often 
helped to transform very ordinary sailors into con- 
spicuous examples of heroism, is only too likely to 
break down altogether. 


ANOTHER terrible accident, of a kind which 
modern improvements in railway travelling have 
happily rendered less familiar in England than it 
was afew years ago, took place on the North-Eastern 
Railway near Thirsk early on Wednesday morning. 
The night express from Edinburgh to King’s Cross 
was run in two portions. The second of these ran 
into a goods train: the wreckage caught fire— 
chiefly it would seem from the explosion of the 
compressed gas, the introduction of which is one of 
the greatest of recent improvements in railway travel 


—and at least ten persons were killed and twelve 
injured. Here there is no question that the fault was 
due to the neglect of a signalman, aided, perhaps, by 
the fact that the train was run in two portions. But 
his negligence is said to be ascribed by himself to a 
very painful cause. He had been up all the previous 
night with his dying child: had asked for leave of 
absence, and had been refused ; and had gone to sleep 
through sheer over-fatigue after the first part of the 
express had passed and the goods train had come up. 
No limitation of the hours of railway servants can 
provide against this particular kind of catastrophe ; 
but the accident—supposing the story correct 
—is a fresh illustration of the multiplicity of the 
chances on which may depend the safety of the 
and best-managed train in the 
world.” 


THE apprehensions excited by the action of the 
Russian Government, the rise in rates here and on 
the Continent, the proposed increase of the German 
army, the unsettled state of South-Eastern Europe, 
and the Presidential Election in America have all 
stopped Stock Exchange business to a great extent. 
The outlook is for the time being altogether too 
doubtful. Whether there will or will not be war 
in the spring, at all events the political atmosphere 
is charged with electricity. Furthermore, the 
silver crisis grows more and more threatening 
every day. The moving of the crops in the United 
States has for the time being given rise to a 
strong demand for loanable capital, and so has 
lent a false appearance of firmness to the market. 
Trade is growing worse everywhere. At home 
employment is becoming very scarce; even in the 
skilled industries the number of unemployed is 
seriously large. There is danger still of a great 
labour struggle in the cotton districts; shipbuilding 
is in a bad way, though quite lately some few 
orders have been placed; iron and steel are depressed ; 
and landlords and farmers unite in declaring that 
this is the worst year known to the present 
generation in agriculture. Trade is bad, too, upon 
the Continent, in both Americas, in the Far East, 
in Australasia. It is not a time, therefore, to 
look for a rise of prices and active business upon 
the Stock Exchange. 


THE directors of the Bank of England on Thurs- 
day, unwisely, as we venture to think, decided to 
make no change in their rate of discount. Gold is 
being withdrawn on a very large scale, and is likely 
to continue going. For some days the house that 
sent the metal to Russia bought up all of it that was 
offered for sale in the open market at a higher price 
than need have been given at the Bank of England, 
so great was the anxiety not to reduce too much 
the reserve of the Bank, and so compel a rise in 
the rate of discount. But, in spite of all that, not 
far short of three-quarters of a million was taken 
out of the Bank during the week. It seems to 
us, therefore, that the directors ought to have 
put up their rate. The Russian demand is quite 
unintelligible. If the semi-official Journal de St. 
Petersbourg is right, the Russian Government has, 
roughly, about 80 millions sterling in gold in St. 
Petersburg, and) 16 or 17 millions in London, Paris, 
and Berlin. As no coin circulates in Russia, nobody 
can understand why the Government should add to 
the 80 millions it.already has at home. Of course, 
if itis preparing for an early war, it will continue 
to take the gold, whatever the Bank of England 
may do. But if it is not, the rise of rates here 
and on the Continent might have influence with it. 
The price of silver fell on Thursday to 38}3d. per 
ounce, and the market is weak, and likely to give 
way further; indeed, if a considerable amount were 
offered for sale, it is certain that there would be 
a sharp fall. But the mine-owners apparently are 
not selling, and so there is an artificial appearance 
of scarcity. 
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AT THE GUILDHALL. 


R. GLADSTONE’S absence from the Guildhall 
\ | banquet must necessarily rob the proceedings 
of much of their interest. But under the circum- 
stances it was almost inevitable. A crowded and 
protracted meeting in a draughty hall on a November 
night is something which any octogenarian who is 
not altogether reckless of his personal health is 
bound to avoid. It is possible that some of those 
generous spirits of the Opposition who have girded 
at the Prime Minister because he did not take a long 
railway jouruey in order to be present at Tennyson’s 
funeral will see in his absence from the city next 
Wednesday a deliberate proof of his hostility to the 
Corporation of London. 

We inust leave these ingenious persons to draw 
what deductions they please from the incident. For 
our own part we regret it because it means the loss 
of one of the opportunities which offer themselves to 
a man in Mr. Gladstone’s position for making a great 
public declaration of policy. Happily some of his 
colleagues will be able in a measure to fill his place, 
and no doubt valuable and instructive speeches will 
be made to the guests of the Lord Mayor. But after 
all it is Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Gladstone alone, 
who can speak with authority on the chief topics of 
the day. There is that question of Uganda, 
for example, with regard to which public opinion 
has been so much exercised of late. Everybody 
would like to have a clear and definite utterance 
from the Prime Minister regarding it. We have not 
concealed our own views on the subject. We believe 
that to squander money and men in Equatorial 
Africa in the hope of founding a new empire there 
will be an abuse of the resources of Great Britain. 
But after all it is the nation, and not any particular 
Minister by whom questions of this sort must be 
decided ; and if the members of the different churches, 
the mercantile classes, and the philanthropists insist 
upon our staying in Uganda, then, however foolish 
and perilous the experiment may be, it will have to 
be tried. But before Ministers accept any declara- 
tion of popular opinion on this subject they 
ought to insist upon making the full truth known 
to the public. If we are to pursue a Jingo policy, 
the British taxpayer ought at least to have his eyes 
opened to the cost which such a policy will lay on 
him individually. Perhaps when he has realised 
that cost and has been enabled to view the question 
all round, instead of on one side only, he will not be 
so eager as he is at present to plunge into a fresh 
series of adventures in Africa. It is Mr. Gladstone 
who, better than any other man, can make this full 
statement of the case to his fellow-countrymen, and 
we are sorry to think that he will not have the 
opportunity of doing so next Wednesday. 

It may be hoped again that something will be 
said at'theGuildhall regarding the pernicious nonsense 
of the sentiments on economic questions which have 
recently fallen from the lips of certain distinguished 
members of the Opposition. We discuss elsewhere 
Mr. Balfour’s latest exhibition of the fantastic follies 
which seem to constitute his creed as an economist. 
If he were not one of the men who hold the foremost 
places in a great political party we could dismiss his 
childish notions with contempt; but unfortunately 
he is not a man to be disregarded, and when we see 
the late First Lord of the Treasury proposing to 
tamper with the currency, and the late Prime 
Minister making an open exhibition of his leaning 
towards Protection, we need not wonder that the sober 
{otgment of the City should have received a shock. 

r. Gladstone would have had a great opportunity 
next Wednesday of rallying the sound economists of 
all parties in defence of financial and fiscal orthodoxy. 


No one could have spoken with such power and 
authority as he possesses when dealing with these 
questions ; and a firm and outspoken deliverance on 
this subject, coming from the lips of the veteran 
leader of the Liberal party, would have been received 
with universal pleasure. Happily, though he can- 
not be at the Guildhall to express his views, there 
is no mystery about them ; and the City knows that 
so long as a Liberal Administration remains in office 
its life will not be at the mercy of the nostrums of 
uacks. 

The Liberal party, as well as the country gener- 
ally, would have been glad of a speech from the 
Prime Minister next Wednesday. He would not, of 
course, have been able even to hint at the proceed- 
ings of the Cabinet Councils. Nobody desires or 
expects this at present ; but it would not have been a 
bad thing if Mr. Gladstone could have spoken a few 
words in order to calm some ardent spirits amongst 
us, who seem agitated by the fear that the orderly 
arrangement of work in the next session of Parlia- 
ment may mean the loss of that particular measure 
on which their own hearts are more especially set. 
We know nothing as to the decision at which 
Ministers may ultimately arrive with regard to the 
order in which they will bring forward the proposals 
they are pledged to submit to the new House 
of Commons; but we do know that Mr. Bright’s 
aphorism as to the omnibuses and Temple Bar 
is not less true to-day than when it was first 
uttered. Reasonable men, whether their special 
movement is the disestablishment of the Welsh 
Church, the setting up of parish councils, or the 
reform of the licensing system, will, we may hope, 
recognise this fact. But nobody could more forcibly 
have ix:pressed it upon all classes of the community 
than Mr. Gladstone ; nobody could have preached a 
more cogent sermon upon that well-worn text, 
“ Raw haste, half-sister to delay.” What is to 
come after the Home Rule Bill has been intro- 
duced, and that Registration Bill, which in the 
interests of all parties ought to be passed next 
Session, has been laid before the House, will hardly 
be known before next February; but it would 


- have been well if we could have had from the Prime 


Minister a statement which would have reassured 
those rather timid spirits who seem to imagine that 
unless their own pet measure comes first in the pro- 
cession it will never be allowed to get through the 
legislative Temple Bar at all. Lastly, we may hope 
to have—though not, alas, from Mr. Gladstone— 
some statement next Wednesday indicative of the 
real sympathy which the Ministers now in office feel 
for those special questions that closely touch the 
interests of the poor. The experts in social suffering 
warn us that a black winter lies ahead, and that this 
year the pressure of want will be felt with special 
severity by the workers and would-be workers in 

eat industrial communities like this of London. 

ords of sympathy and encouragement are always 
welcome when at such a season they are addressed 
to the great mass of the nation by those who 
hold the keys of the State; and there is no spot 
where they can be more fitly uttered than at the 
hospitable board of the Lord Mayor. 


LORD SALISBURY’S BLUNDER. 
| he SALISBURY has succeeded in raising, by 


his now famous article in the National Review, 
a question which the interests of his party, to say 
nothing of his country, should have made him most 
carefully suppress. The Tories, and most of the 
Liberal Unionists, reckon upon either defeating the 
Home Rule Bill in the House of Commons, or 


| 

| 

ant has, 
1 in St. 
n, Paris, 

nobody } 
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